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TAX mMan, 


Taxes have been called the sinews 
of the state. They have been called 
the tribute we pay for a civilized 
society. And, inevitably, taxes have 
been called inevitable. 

Similarly, a number of things have 
been said about tax collectors, 
many of them quite unprintable. 
While modern society camouflages 
the inevitable encounters with a 
veneer of politeness, it is quite ob- 
vious the taxman is not a candidate 
for the ‘most popular citizen’ 
award. 

Will the situation ever change? Not 
likely. The Royal Commissioners on 
Taxation made the point this way 
in their 1966 report: 

“Obviously, no one wants to pay 
taxes; and almost everyone is pre- 
pared to argue that his taxes are 
too high relative to those paid by 
others. There is an inevitable and 
endless conflict of interest among 
taxpayers that cannot be completely 
resolved.” 


ROLE OF THE TAXMAN 

IN MODERN SOCIETY 

In the olden days it was held that 
the primary purpose of taxes was 
to pay the costs of government. 
However, since World War Two, 
secondary purposes have emerged 
and the level of taxation has be- 
come an important instrument of 
economic and social policy in 
modern countries. Taxes have been 
introduced, abandoned or varied to 
produce effects often quite unre- 
lated to the need for revenue. 
Customs duties, for instance, can 
protect national industries and in- 
fluence international balance of 
payments. And, when applied to 


alcoholic beverages or tobacco, 
such taxes even take on social and 
medical overtones. 


In the personal income tax field, the 
level of tax directly affects an in- 
dividual’s spending and can thus 
restrain or stimulate his ability to 
pay for goods and services. Taxes 
can even influence a wedding date, 
or how a person invests his savings. 
In the case of industry, taxation 
levels can be adjusted to provide 
incentives for production, invest- 
ment and savings, and directly in- 
fluence the country’s long-term 
growth. 

When it comes right down to the 
crunch, most Canadians admit the 
justice and logic of paying taxes, 
and often boast proudly of the bene- 
fits which result. The very existence 
of Canada requires that the citizens 
be able to defend themselves 
against aggressors, maintain law 
and order, and provide public ser- 
vices. So, Canadians admit that 
wealth must be shared so _ that 
economic activity can expand and 
social and cultural needs can be 
met. 

The modern taxman relies on a so- 
phisticated array of electronic data 
processing equipment to perform 
his job. With computers he carries 
out essential tasks with a degree of 
economy and efficiency never be- 
fore possible. He has at his com- 
mand a multitude of other aids to 
assist in checking and verifying. 
This, remember, is his main task... 
to collect the correct tax. The more 
accuracy the taxman can introduce 
into his work, the more equitably the 
system bears on all Canadians and 
the less expensive the job will be. 
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The modern taxman may also be a 
woman. And indeed, the taxpayer is 
often a woman, or a wife who looks 
after family or business financial 
matters. 


In 1969 more than eight million re- 
turns were filed and assessed in a 
few short weeks. Within a decade, 
that intake could be half again as 
large. The funds collected represent 
more than half of all federal reve- 
nues, a substantial portion of the 
revenues of most provinces and all 
the contributions to the Canada 
Pension Plan. 


Collection of the tax dollar now 
costs 0.8 cent. Not long ago, it was 
2.2 cents. 


A JOYFUL DAY IN THE COMMONS 
The introduction of personal income 
tax in Canada in 1917 was greeted 
with enthusiasm in the House of 
Commons. One member, Mr. F. B. 
Carvell, summed up the jubilant 
spirit of the day by observing: “‘l 
hope the income tax has now be- 
come an institution in Canada and 
that it will never be abolished.” 


History, however, assures us that 
the measure was “only temporary,” 
and, judging by precedent, that 
seemed plausible. 


For the first 50 years of Confedera- 
tion, the modest requirements of the 
federal government were met by 
customs duties and excise taxes. 
The provinces relied on direct taxes 
such as succession duties, corpora- 
tion taxes and, in a few cases, taxes 
on income. 


However, the pressures of financing 
World War One called for much 
stronger medicine, and a Business 


10 Profits War Tax was inaugurated in 


January 1915. This was augmented 
in July 1917 by the first general tax 
on corporate and personal incomes. 


Judged by current standards, the 
first income tax was virtually pain- 
less...4% on income over $1,500 
(single person) or $3,000 (married). 
In addition, there was a supertax on 
income above $6,000 which ranged 
from 2% to 25%. 


In the 50 years that followed, the 
Department of National Revenue, 
Taxation, as it came to be called, 
was required to administer a variety 
of tax measures — measures im- 
posed in times of depression and in 
times of war. A non-resident with- 
holding tax was introduced in 1933; 
a gift tax in 1935; and in 1941, suc- 
cession duties which in 1959 be- 
came an estate tax. 


In 1952 Taxation began to collect 
Old Age Security Tax on personal 
and corporate incomes; ten years 
later it began to administer, as an 
agent, individual income taxes for 
all provinces except Quebec and 
corporation income taxes for all ex- 
cept Quebec and Ontario. 


On January 1, 1966, it began col- 
lecting contributions to the Canada 
Pension Plan. 


Throughout this half century, Taxa- 
tion has operated as an indepen- 
dent entity. Formally, however, Tax- 
ation and Customs and Excise were 
listed as “divisions” of the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue and re- 
ported to the same Minister. 


However, in practice, each body, 
operating under a separate Deputy 
Minister, maintained separate offices 
both in Ottawa and in the field. 


Recently the term “division” has 
been dropped by both groups, 
which, although they are not form- 
ally departments, operate much as 
if they were. They both still report 
to the same Minister, and are called, 
simply, Customs and Excise, and 
Taxation. 


HOW TAX LAW IS MADE 

Taxation does not decide how much 
income tax Canadians shall pay. 
That power rests with Parliament, 
and the subject is debated frequent- 
ly in the House of Commons and the 
Senate. 

The Minister of Finance customarily 
proposes new tax legislation, al- 
though his department works in close 
cooperation with Taxation on the 
suitability of the new measures and 
with the Department of Justice on 
the legality of the legislation. 
Taxation experts offer opinions on 
the practical aspects of carrying out 
tax proposals, and point out incon- 
sistencies in the laws which could 
result in inequities. They maintain 
liaison with other government de- 
partments and agencies for the pur- 
pose of obtaining and submitting 
pertinent technical information. And 
they assist the Department of Fi- 
nance in negotiating conventions 
with other countries for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the 
prevention of tax evasion. 

The laws now administered in whole 
or in part by Taxation, as well as the 
particular taxes or contributions col- 
lected, are as follows: 


Income Tax Act 
Individual Income Tax 
Corporation Income Tax 
Gift Tax 


Non-resident Tax 


Estate Tax Act 
Estate Tax 


Old Age Security Tax Act 
Old Age Security Tax on 
Individuals and on Corporations 


Canada Pension Plan 
Contributions from Individuals and 
Employers 


Provincial Income Tax Acts 
Individual Income Tax for all prov- 
inces except Quebec 

Corporation Income Tax for all prov- 
inces except Ontario and Quebec 


THE SIZE OF THE JOB 

The growth of work in administering 
these tax laws is detailed in the 
tables at the back of this book. In 
recent years, it has been substan- 
tial. 

For instance, in the past 20 years, 
the number of returns filed has al- 
most tripled, while the percentage 
of the labor force filing returns has 
risen from 64% to 100%. 


During this same period, the con- 
tinuing staff of Taxation has drop- 
ped from a high of more than 11,000 
to fewer than 8,000 and the cost of 
collecting $100 in revenue has been 
reduced from $2.05 to 84 cents. 


In large measure these achieve- 
ments have been brought about by 
the continual upgrading of systems 
and programs, and careful manage- 
ment audit to ensure that all parts 
of the organization adhere to estab- 
lished routines. 


Taxation operates 29 District Taxa- 
tion Offices located in centres where 
they can best serve major concen- 
trations of taxpayers. It is in the 
District Taxation Offices that per- 
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sonal income tax returns are sub- 
jected to detailed auditing and veri- 
fication processes, and where they 
are kept on file for reference. 


Common to all Taxation District Of- 
fices is the Data Centre in Ottawa. 
It is to this “clearing house” that 
personal income tax returns are 
mailed when first filed. It is here 
that they are first assessed and 
where master records for all tax- 
payers are maintained on magnetic 
tapes which can be processed, re- 
viewed and updated by computer. 


Directing these 30 installations is 
the Head Office, also in Ottawa. The 
top management team is located 
here, as well as such centralized 
functions as Personnel Administra- 
tion, Information Services, Manage- 
ment Audit and Financial Manage- 
ment and Administration. 


In addition, the Head Office also 
contains groups of specialists who 
are engaged in designing the high- 
ly-technical programs that are car- 
ried out in the District Offices. In 
many cases, these programs involve 
use of the computer and require ex- 
pertise from other specialists and 
so these functions are located in 
the Head Office. 


Total Head Office staff in 1969 was 
in the neighborhood of 675. The 
operating budget for that year, for 
all Taxation work, was $76.7 million. 


TAX REVENUES 

Some idea of the volume of work ac- 
complished by Taxation can be ob- 
tained by perusing the tables at the 
back of this book. Of special note 
are the sheer numbers involved in 


12 Processing this ocean of paper. 


In 1968, some 8,159,000 returns from 
individuals were received, 199,000 
from corporations; 13,139,986 T4 
wage slips, 3,350,444 T5 interest and 
dividend slips and 3,714,157 T600 
slips on bond coupons cashed. 


In terms of annual net collections 
the fiscal year 1967-68 can be sum- 
med up simply like this: 


Millions 
Individual income and 
Old Age Security tax $4,610.5 
Corporate income and 
Old Age Security tax $1,987.5 
Special Refundable tax $39.1 
Non-resident tax $220.5 
Succession duties or 
Estate taxes $102.2 
Canada Pension Plan 
Contributions $640.6 


The tables also include an interest- 
ing figure on refunds made in 1968 
which amounted to these totals: 


Millions 

Individual Tax $393.9 
Corporation Tax ios 
All Other Taxes 6.5 
$514.1 


In the case of wage earners, re- 
funds are often created by over- 
deductions caused by a period of 
unemployment during the year, an 
increase in exemptions, a claim for 
medical expenses or charitable do- 
nations, and so on. 


Surprisingly, many taxpayers delib- 
erately understate their exemptions 
to their employers and incur over- 
deductions so as to create refunds. 


In the case of the self-employed, 
refunds are mostly due to the ap- 


plication of a business loss, to farm- 
ers’ averaging or to incorrect esti- 
mating of instalments. 


With corporations, refunds are 
caused mainly by the offsetting of 
business losses. In Estate Tax they 
commonly result from the applica- 
tion of provincial and foreign tax 
credits. 


In all categories of returns, a small 
percentage of refunds is due to the 
downward adjustment of assess- 
ments after the submission of new 
facts or representations by taxpay- 
ers or after formal appeals have 
been resolved in their favor. 


The Self 


Chapter 
Assessment 


Two 


System 


By any yardstick, the collection of 
income tax in a modern country is 
a mammoth task. In Canada the job 
calls for intimate dealings with more 
than eight million individuals, and 
all the related checking and record 
keeping. It is an extremely sensitive 
area of work, where tempers can 
flare at the drop of a decimal. 


To get the job done (8.1 billion dol- 
lars in collections in 1968) the tax 
collector must maintain a high de- 
gree of efficiency and integrity. He 
must be fair but firm, careful and 
efficient. 

Despite several thousand years of 
experience in collecting taxes, 
modern countries do not agree on 
techniques and procedures. In the 
United Kingdom, for instance, de- 
duction of income tax is the re- 
sponsibility of the employer and 
three out of four employees need 
not file a return. In France, personal 
income tax is assessed by the col- 
lector upon family groups and is 
usually paid in three instalments. In 
Argentina, there is a system of ad- 
vance payments, based on tax paid 
in the previous year. 

Canadians, like Americans, have 
adopted a self-assessment tax sys- 
tem. Taxpayers volunteer the facts 
about their incomes and deductions 
and an estimate is made of the 
taxes they must pay. In most cases, 
these estimated taxes have already 
been deducted at source. 

This self-assessment system has 
two main advantages: it is an eco- 
nomical way of collecting from 
large numbers of taxpayers in one 
operation; and it is efficient in that 
it ensures that the tax reaches the 
exchequer promptly. The main job 


of the tax collector, under this sys- 
tem, is to test check these self- 
assessments to ensure that the tax 
laws are being observed conscien- 
tiously and uniformly in all parts of 
the country. 


In Canada, taxation is based on res- 
idence, not nationality. Liability for 
tax is contingent on being either a 
resident, or being employed in Can- 
ada or carrying on a business here. 


To prevent double taxation, Canada 
has comprehensive agreements with 
many countries which, like Canada, 
charge tax on income arising within 
their territories irrespective of where 
the recipient resides. 


There is one exception to this self- 
assessment system...the 100,000 
servicemen in the Canadian Forces. 
These men and women have the 
exact tax deducted at source and 
do not file returns as long as their 
non-service income does not exceed 
$50 a year. 


ANNUAL TAX CYCLE 

Under the Canadian system, taxes 
are computed and levied on an an- 
nual basis. There are three main 
phases to this tax cycle — payment, 
filing and enforcement. The pay- 
ment phase is based on deductions 
at source and is largely the respon- 
sibility of the employer. If a person 
is self-employed, or has other types 
of income, he must remit quarterly 
instalment payments. 


The filing phase, which takes place 
in the weeks leading up to the an- 
nual April 30 deadline, centres 
around the Data Centre. All person- 
al income tax returns are mailed 
there for initial assessing and elec- 
tronic data processing. 


When this phase is over, the returns 
are sent to whichever of the 29 
District Taxation Offices serves the 
area in which the taxpayer lives. 
Here the returns are filed for future 
use and subjected to further audit- 
ing as required by the enforcement 
phase of the tax cycle. 

Many of the procedures carried out 
at the Data Centre and the District 
Taxation Offices are developed by 
systems groups in the Head Office 
in Ottawa. Head Office also rules on 
contentious cases and audits the 
work of the District Offices to en- 
sure that the application of tax laws 
is uniform across Canada. 
DEDUCTIONS AT SOURCE 

In January each year, employers be- 
gin deducting federal and provincial 
income tax, old age security and 
Canada Pension Plan contributions 
from pay cheques according to de- 
duction tables provided by Taxation. 
These deductions are remitted to 
Ottawa by the employer’s bank, or 
paid directly to Taxation, and a 
credit is set up in the source deduc- 
tion account which is maintained by 
computer at the Data Centre. The 
computer posts the account and 
produces a turnaround voucher, 
which is a receipt as well as a form 
used in submitting the following 
month’s remittance. 

Throughout the year the employer 
maintains a record of each em- 
ployee’s wages, tax deductions and 
pension plan contributions. At the 
year end he reports totals for all 
employees on the T4-T4A Summary 
Return, and individual incomes and 
deductions on Supplementary slips. 


The majority of Canadian employers 


carefully fulfill their legal obligations 13 


by deducting and remitting these 
taxes accurately and _ promptly. 
However, a small number don’t, and 
keep Taxation’s payroll auditors 
busy safeguarding the interests of 
both employees and the Crown by 
seeking out cases of non-deduction, 
non-remittance and failure to file 
T4’s. 

Employers have been known, when 
hard pressed by creditors, to divert 
withheld tax monies to their own 
use. In such circumstances, the em- 
‘ployee nevertheless receives credit 
for the deduction and suffers no 
hardship. 


Canada was one of the first coun- 
tries to adopt this ‘deduction at 
source” method of collecting taxes. 
It has been successful mainly be- 
cause of the co-operation of Cana- 
dian employers who maintain sub- 
stantial accounting procedures for 
it and because it is accepted by 
employers who understand the sys- 
tem. 


On December 31, 1968, there were 
more than 450,000 employers with 
1968 deductions recorded at the 
Taxation Data Centre. In the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1968, their 
remittances of source deductions 
and Canada Pension Plan contribu- 
tions totalled over $4.2 billion, rep- 
resenting 80% of all amounts col- 
lected from or on behalf of indivi- 
duals. 


INSTALMENT PAYMENTS 

Employees are not the only ones 
who pay as they earn. Seif-employ- 
ed people such as proprietors, pro- 
fessionals, writers, artists and invest- 
ors pay tax in quarterly instalments. 


14 At the start of each year they esti- 


mate annual income, and calculate 
income taxes and Canada Pension 
Plan contributions for the year. They 
pay one quarter of this total amount 
on the last day of March, June, Sep- 
tember and December. If they over- 
pay or underpay, an adjustment is 
made at spring filing time. 


Farmers and fishermen pay instal- 
ments too — but on a different basis. 
Two-thirds of their estimated tax is 
due December 31 and the remain- 
der when they file in the spring. 


A taxpayer who fails to pay his in- 
stalments or pays less than he 
should is charged 6% interest on 
the deficiency. This penalty has had 
only a partial effect on delinquent 
taxpayers. It is not unusual for a 
self-employed taxpayer to pay 6% 
interest on unpaid taxes in order to 
keep the money for other temporary 
uses. 


For instance, for the tax year 1967, 
some 381,092 individuals made in- 
stalment payments. However, 237,921 
taxpayers were assessed interest 
penalty of $7.4 million, representing 
a shortfall in instalments for the 
year of some $174 million. 


Corporations also pay income tax 
by monthly instalments. At the end 
of the corporation’s year, the bal- 
ance owing is due, or a refund is 
sought if there has been an over- 
payment. 


Canadian corporations comply well 
with instalment requirements and 
the number of firms in any year 
which ultimately report a profit sub- 
ject to tax closely follows the num- 
ber of instalment accounts contain- 
ing payments. 


Midnight Chapter 
April 0) Three 


At the final stroke of twelve mid- 
night each April 30, Taxation closes 
its books on the preceding calendar 
year’s tax returns. The penalty for 
being late is five percent of the un- 
paid tax. 


The weeks leading up to and im- 
mediately following this well-public- 
ized national deadline belong mainly 
to the Taxation Data Centre. Behind 
the bland facade of a P.O. Box 
Number await up to 3,000 employees 
who check returns and prepare them 
for the lightning-fast computers 
which have little sympathy for a 
misplaced digit or a family crisis. 


The Data Centre is really just a fac- 
tory, created to process as efficient- 
ly as possible the annual inundation 
of personal income tax returns, 
which in 1968 totalled 8,159,000. In 
a few short weeks the intake of re- 
turns builds up from a trickle to 
tens of thousands. 


Two days (May 1 and 2, 1968) saw 
the arrival of 1,250,000 returns, 
most of them postmarked just be- 
fore the deadline. 


As the mail flow increases, so does 
the Data Centre staff. To a core of 
around 500 employees additional 
temporary help is recruited until the 
total reaches a peak of 3,000. Then, 
as the work is completed, the tem- 
porary workers fade away as May 
melts into June. 


Many surprises await the busy 
fingers of the workers who open 
the mail as it flows into the Data 
Centre. Taxpayers send in cheques 
written on shirts and enclose re- 
ligious pamphlets, family photo- 
graphs, trading stamps and even 
photos of missing relatives. What’s 


more, T4 slips and receipts are 
often fastened with such odd items 
as electrician’s tape, staples, and, 
yes, bubble gum. In spite of such 
problems, all mail is carefully 
examined and sorted before it goes 
to manual audit and payments are 
verified and recorded. 


The paper storm is magnificent in 
full flood but it is soon over. In 
next to no time, it seems, the re- 
turns are assessed, processed, 
stamped, numbered, recorded, 
checked and packed away to Dis- 
trict Taxation Offices to await 
further action. A thankful calm 
again pervades the Data Centre 
which reverts to more orderly, more 
routine, functions. The voracious 
computers silently busy themselves 
with other tax chores, for they 
seldom rest. 


Soon, with a burst of publicity, it’s 
fall again and hundreds of young 
housewises flock to instructional 
classes where they earn while they 
learn to be temporary workers, and 
reserve a place on the two-shift 
assembly line which forms as April 
30 once more races over the 
horizon. 


PERSONALIZED TAX RETURNS 
The first step in preparing for the 
filing season is making the neces- 
sary returns available. 

In late fall, the computer prints 
labels for personalized tax returns 
which are mailed to taxpayers 
shortly after the New Year. These 
returns bear the taxpayer's name 
and address, a tax account number 
and a Social Insurance Number 
(SIN), used when crediting Canada 
Pension Plan contributions. 


If a taxpayer moved during the year 
he may not receive a personalized 
return. Nor, of course, will first-time 
filers. They may obtain blank re- 
turns from Post Offices or District 
Taxation Offices. 


MANUAL AUDIT 

A tax return passes through many 
hands and skilled eyes scan each 
one for completeness and ac- 
curacy before it reaches the com- 
puter. Special groups add, sub- 
tract, fix transposed numbers and 
apply other “dressing” techniques 
to incomplete returns. 

Along the way, about 8% of the 
returns are “snagged” for being 
incomplete or questionable. These 
are sent back to District Offices 
for direct taxpayer contact. This 
takes time, of course, and un- 
fortunately delays any refund due. 


TAXATION DATA CENTRE ORGANIZATION 


REFUND RETURNS 
RETURNS WITH NOTHING DUE OR REFUNDABLE 
RETURNS WITH AMOUNTS STILL OWING 


CASES WHERE THE AMOUNT OF TAX PAYABLE WAS UNDERSTATED 
CASES WHERE THE AMOUNT OF TAX PAYABLE WAS OVERSTATED 


TOTAL CHANGES 
NET ADDITIONAL TAX FROM VERIFICATION 


COMPUTER PROCESSING 

As the time nears for the computer 
to process a return, a keypunch 
operator must first turn the written 
words and figures into holes on 
cards. A machine reads these 
cards and turns the holes into in- 
visible spots on magnetic tape. 
Then the computer processing ac- 
tually begins as the spots are 
sorted, digested, and re-arranged. 
The computer edits each return for 
consistency, checks the mathema- 
tics, applies credit for payment, 
computes interest charges. or 
credits, creates an accounts re- 
ceivable ledger on magnetic tape 
and. prints all necessary assess- 
ment notices, error notices, bills, 
taxpayer registers, collection fol- 
lowups and refund cheques. 

At the same time, the computer is 
producing facts for management 
and selecting a scientific sample of 
returns. Additional data from these 
are used to create a tax model for 
the production of statistics for 
economic analysis. 

At its peak rate, the computer pro- 


cesses about 300,000 returns in a 
60 hour cycle, in addition to per- 
forming many other functions of an 
accounting, processing and analyt- 
ical nature. 


RESULTS 

What is the net result of the pains- 
taking processing conducted at the 
Data Centre? And, perhaps, more to 
the point, is it worth it? 

Yes. Both the tax collector and the 
taxpayer benefit. The following 
tables show the significant percent- 
age of returns in 1968 in which the 
taxpayer got something back. They 
also show how much the tax col- 
lector found through the verifica- 
tion process. 


T1 RETURNS FILED DURING THE 1968 FILING SEASON 
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Note: Throughout the operation 
Shorts are processed 
Separately from T1 Generals 
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Returnable 
Rejects 


Returns are rejected at various stages « 
and, with the 

are directed to Quality Review for transm 
District Offices, 


Days of 


Reckoning 


Despite the publicity spotlight which 
bathes in glamor the Data Centre 
Operation, personal income tax re- 
turns spend only a few weeks there. 
The rest of their four-year life span 
finds them prosaically on file at one 
of the 29 District Taxation Offices 
across the country. 

As a taxpayer moves from job to 
job, from city to city, the returns 
do not follow him unless required 
for special purposes. 

It is in the District Taxation Offices 
that the major programs of the taxa- 
tion cycle take place. It is here that 
the audit programs, enforcement 
procedures, and collection actions 
are instituted and carried out. 

With the help of the computers in 
Ottawa, District Offices seek out 
persons who should have filed re- 
turns, but haven’t; collect from 


A TYPICAL DISTRICT OFFICE O 
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those who declared taxes but didn’t 
offer payment or respond to written 
notices sent by the Data Centre; 
and audit selected groups of re- 
turns and examine the underlying 
records in depth to check the ac- 
curacy of reporting. 

Each District Office contains ac- 
counts collection people who col- 
lect tax arrears and enforce the 
Income Tax and Canada Pension 
Plan Acts as they affect deductions. 
Four out of five taxpayers settle 
promptly when sent a_ written 
notice. However, the balance of 
unpaid accounts has a relatively 
high average dollar value. Collec- 
tion personnel require a sound 
knowledge of accounting and fe- 
deral and provincial statutes as 
well as a number of years of ex- 
perience to carry out their job ef- 
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ficiently. 

District Offices contain a total of 
almost 800 specialists who con- 
centrate on delinquents who pur- 
posely attempt to avoid payment of 
tax, and payroll auditors who exam- 
ine employers’ records and check 
that the correct amount of earnings 
are reported and deductions made. 
They see, too, whether they’re re- 
mitted accurately and promptly to 
Ottawa. 

DETECTING NON-FILERS 

The law requires an individual to 
file an income tax return if he re- 
ceives taxable income. Enforcement 
programs, naturally, are designed to 
search out those who don’t. 
Canadians, on the average, change 
their address every four years. So 
even such a simple first step as 
locating a particular person can 
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easily become complicated. 


And always there is the race 
against time...the approach of a 
new filing season.. the deluge of 
eight million more returns ...a fresh 
batch of the same old problems. 


Techniques for detecting non-filers 
are unspectacular. Detailed work 
plus seasoned judgment resolve 
many marginal cases. 


The Data Centre magnetic tape rec- 
ord of the previous year’s filers is 
searched to detect cases where 
the income pattern suggests that a 
current year return should be ob- 
tained. 

Payroll reports from employers are 
carefully checked to ensure that em- 
ployees have filed and have filed 
correctly. Searches are made of 
professional and other directories 
to determine if tax returns are 
being filed. by the persons listed. 
Information about active businesses 
is gathered by payroll auditors and 
tax assessors in their field work and 
from various third party sources. 


Detection of non-filing by corpora- 
tions and employers follows a sim- 
ilar pattern but is less troublesome 
because the legal requirements are 
more stringent and more likely to 
be observed. The number of cases, 


too, is much smaller and the tax- 
payers are usually ‘not moving 
around. 


Although time-consuming, this work 
of obtaining returns from non-filers 
brings in considerable additional 
revenue each year. 


SOME FILERS DON’T PAY 

For some strange reason, there is a 
prevalent feeling among Canadians 
that a debt owed to the Crown isn’t 
half as serious as one owed a 
private creditor. Indeed, many 
citizens are indignant when asked 
to pay up with the same prompt- 
ness as they would for a new Car. 


Naturally, Taxation collectors can’t 
subscribe to this theory if they are 
to carry out their duties in a re- 
sponsible manner. The Department 
is, after all, the largest collection 
agency in the country. 


Each spring a substantial number 
of individuals admit they owe taxes 
but do not pay them when they 
file their returns. These must be 
collected. Corrections of errors in 
returns often create unpaid balances 
which must also be collected, as 
well as assessments raised during 
the year by tax auditors, payroll 
auditors and special investigators. 


Although only a small percentage 
of people do not pay voluntarily — 
just 11% in 1967 — they still re- 
present 863,000 — and more than 
$130 million in unpaid taxes. 

In general, Canadian wage earners 
are responsible taxpayers. In 1967, 
for instance, only 6.9% who filed 
T1 Short Returns were really delin- 
quent. This represented $29 million 
in back taxes. On the other hand, 
29% of all those filing T1 General 
Returns (generally self-employed 
persons) were delinquent and their 
unpaid taxes added up to approx- 
imately $100 million. As there are 
about five times as many wage 
earners as self-employed persons, 
the value of deductions at source 
becomes readily apparent in pre- 
venting delinquency. 


PERSISTENT DELINQUENTS 

A number of unpleasant but force- 
ful procedures are available to 
Taxation collectors for use against 
the small core of persistent delin- 
quents. 

Wages, for example, can be gar- 
nisheed, which means that em- 
ployers must withhold back taxes 
at source. These amounts differ in 
various provinces. 

Bank accounts can be garnisheed 


FISCAL YEARS 


Returns obtained as a result of 
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in the case of individuals and cor- 
porations. In extreme cases the 
Exchequer Court may authorize the 
seizure and sale of assets and ap- 
ply the proceeds to the tax debt. 


During 1967, 1,452 Certificates of 
Indebtedness were issued by the 
court and 1,097 writs were issued 
and served. Most delinquents paid 
up following the seizure of goods 
— thus eliminating the need to sell 
the assets. 


The fact that Taxation launches 
proceedings to seize and sell as- 
sets does not automatically place 
it first in the line of creditors to 
receive full or partial payment. 
There are other factors to be con- 
sidered, such as the Bankruptcy 
and Bank Acts and various provin- 
cial statutes. 


ARREARS IN DISPUTE 

The collection of back taxes when 
the assessment is under appeal 
creates unique problems. Although 
the Income Tax Act requires that 
the amount assessed should be 
paid whether or not an objection 
or appeal is outstanding, many tax- 
payers resist payment during this 
period. 


Under such circumstances, the De- 
partment will sometimes accept col- 
lateral security for the amount of 
the debt until the issue is resolved, 
or, if this is not given voluntarily, the 
Department will seize and hold as- 
sets until the issue is resolved. 


Almost 40 percent of the total in- 
dividual income tax arrears ac- 
counts were under appeal in March 
31, 1968, and approximately 70 
percent of the corporation income 
tax arrears accounts. 


UNPAID ACCOUNTS 

At March 31, 1968, there were 
97,111 outstanding accounts, total- 
ling $267,092,538 of uncollected 
tax money. They are analyzed in 
the table below by dollar ranges. 
These outstanding .accounts, to a 
large extent, represent the ac- 
cumulation of many years. A num- 
ber are written off each year as un- 
collectible. However, if there is a 
chance that the taxpayer’s situa- 
tion may improve, a debt is kept on 
the books. 

Often, especially for smaller amounts, 
the computer collects the debt by 
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deducting it from a requested refund 
for a later year. Over $5 million was 
collected this way in 1968. 


(Se aN SE ATR IS TSS STIS 
ANALYSIS OF OUTSTANDING ACCOUNTS 
AS OF MARCH 31, 1968 
TOTAL ACCOUNTS 97,111 / DOLLAR VALUE $267,092,538* 
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73.6% OF ALL UNPAID TAXES 


1% OF ALL ACCOUNTS AND 
6.1% OF ALL UNPAID TAXES 


1.8% OF ALL ACCOUNTS AND 
4.5% OF ALL UNPAID TAXES 


12% OF ALL ACCOUNTS AND 
9.3% OF ALL UNPAID TAXES 


10.8% OF ALL ACCOUNTS AND 
2.8% OF ALL UNPAID TAXES 


38% OF ALL ACCOUNTS AND 
3.2% OF ALL UNPAID TAXES 


15.1% OF ALL ACCOUNTS AND 
.4% OF ALL UNPAID TAXES 


20.3% OF ALL ACCOUNTS AND 
.1% OF ALL UNPAID TAXES 


*INCLUDES AMOUNTS UNDER APPEAL / EXCLUDES DATA CENTRE ACCOUNTS 21 
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The role of Head Office in taxation 
work — apart from the manage- 
ment function — is most clearly 
evident in the annual auditing pro- 
grams. 


Shortly after World War Two, the 
steady increase in the number of 
Canadian taxpayers made complete 
audit coverage impossible. Cases 
were selected by senior people in 
each district after a thorough 
screening of the entire intake of 
returns. 


Naturally, this process was costly, 
time-consuming and produced un- 
even audit effort between different 
districts. So, in 1958, an Operations 
Research Section was set up in 
Head Office to create a reliable 
data-gathering system to provide 
essential facts about audit activity 
and subject these facts to critical 
analysis. 


This Section now produces refined 
programs of data evaluation by 
both computer and other means. It 
also produces a sharper definition 
of criteria for audit selection and 
sampling techniques to measure 
the ‘tax gap” which is the amount 
of tax money that was not paid but 
should have been. 


Even more important, it permits 
controlled audit plans to be pre- 
pared by the Audit Coverage Div- 
ision for application across the 
entire country. While some screen- 
ing is still necessary, these 
balanced plans provide an even 
blend to the basic elements of com- 
pliance, equity, policing, audit re- 
sources, revenues and costs. 


To a taxman, audit programs offer 
a tremendous challenge. 


Chapter 
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Under a self-assessment system, it 
is not sufficient to ask taxpayers to 
declare their incomes, figure out 
their taxes and leave it at that. En- 
forcement activity must be contin- 
ually conducted to maintain the 
integrity of the system and ensure 
uniform application of the tax laws. 


This viewpoint was well stated by 
an advisory group reporting on the 
same problem in the United States: 


“Enforcement, therefore, is neces- 
sary not only to preserve an equita- 
ble balance between honest and 
dishonest taxpayers, but also be- 
tween those with simple and those 
with complicated returns; between 
those to whom the taxing statute 
may be applied with ease and those 
to whom its application is difficult; 
and between those who are careless 
and those who are meticulous in 
keeping their supporting records 

. The revenue system can be 
maintained only by effective and 
continuous inspection and check of 
returns.” 


In addition to its deterrent value, 
tax audits can pay off handsomely. 
During the year ended March 31, 
1967, for example, Taxation’s pro- 
grams of “second. checks” netted 
an additional $141,404,000 from in- 
come tax returns alone. 


TYPES OF AUDITS 

There are three distinct types of 
audits carried out by Taxation 
staffs: field audits, field examina- 
tions and desk examinations. The 
number of each type conducted de- 
pends on the audit coverage targets 
established for different income 
ranges in the various categories of 
returns. 
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A field auditor assesses the larger 
business returns, such as the one 
filed by a car manufacturer or 
an electronics firm. Professional 
accountants are required to do this 
work. 


On the other hand, field examiners 
deal with small businesses, profes- 
sional people and farmers. Their 
work requires experience and judg- 
ment and puts less emphasis on 
accounting skill. 


Desk auditors, as their title implies, 
generally remain in the District 
Offices and clear up details of ex- 
penses and other claims made by 
the taxpayer on his return. Records 
are not examined in detail and 
points of issue are usually resolved 
by letter, phone or personal 
interview. 


All audit programs are designed to 
measure taxpayer compliance and 
encourage correct self-assessment. 


This is particularly true where an- 
nual incomes are determined from 
books and records as in the case 
of self-employed and corporate tax- 
payers. Wage earners, whose in- 
come reports can easily be matched 
against those made by their em- 
ployers, show the highest level of 
compliance. 


Work selection and audit programs 
are designed to cover all classes of 


taxpayers and select returns for 
audit within these limits: 


@ the number of returns selected 
must not exceed the capacity of 
Taxation’s limited auditing re- 
sources; 


@ the selection must adequately 
cover taxpayer groups prone to 
poor compliance, yet include 
other groups to maintain their 
high compliance standards; 


@ the selection must observe the 
need for uniformity of tax appli- 
cation over a large country in 
population, income levels and 
other characteristics; 


@ the selection must weigh the ad- 
ditional revenues to be derived 
against the costs of obtaining 
them. 


OPERATIONS RESEARCH 

Random sampling of returns was 
initiated during the 1964-65 re- 
assessing program. It was restricted 
to a sample of 1963 T1 General 
business returns and provided Tax- 
ation not only with an estimate of 
the tax gap, but indicated the re- 
sources that would be required to 
close the gap. 


The 1965-66 field audit program 
included a mathematically designed 
random sample of 1964 returns in 
this manner: 


Based on these results, it was esti- 
mated that approximately $34 mil- 
lion had not been paid by the 
382,000 tax filers in the categories 
covered. To collect this lost reve- 
nue, it was determined that a total 
of 2,420 additional field examiners 
would be required at an approxi- 
mate cost of $24 million a year. 


The program also indicated that 
additional income adjustments 
constitute the largest proportion of 
all adjustments. In plain words 
some taxpayers forgot to report 
some of their income. 


It was hoped that some special 
characteristics of underpaying tax 
filers would be uncovered in this 
survey and that future file selection 
would be made easier. Such was 
not the case. Research to discover 
better methods of pinpointing re- 
turns prone to income understate- 
ment continues, however. 


During 1965-66 a similar survey was 
carried out in the desk examination 
area to discover whether or not 
there was unpaid tax among non- 
business return filers. The results 
indicated that desk audit coverage 
can be expanded substantially be- 
fore the cost per man-hour would 
render the project uneconomical. 


Similar projects are planned for 
future years and it is hoped that 
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TYPE OF CATEGORY OF GROSS INCOME _ NET INCOME TOTAL NO. NO. SELECTED 
RETURN TAXPAYER RANGE RANGE OF RETURNS FOR AUDIT 
T1 GENERAL BUSINESS $25,000 - 99,999 UNDER $5,000 53,000 1,300 
T1 GENERAL PROFESSIONALS $0 - 14,999 ALL 30 ,000 708 
T1 GENERAL FARMERS & FISHERMEN $0 - 14,999 ALL 228 ,000 1,902 
T1 GENERAL FARMERS & FISHERMEN $15,000 - 24,999 UNDER $5,000 
T2 CORPORATIONS $0 - 99,999 UNDER $5,000 71,000 1,315 
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sufficient staff will be available to 
provide coverage of this type for 
all ranges of taxpayers. From these 
samples, information for work se- 
lection studies and also for im- 
proved tax gap determination, es- 
sential for proper staff utilization, 
will be obtained. 

AUDIT YIELDS 

It is difficult to say how much tax 
revenue is voluntarily reported which 
would be lost if taxpayers thought 
there were no tax audit programs. 
However, facts are available on the 
additional revenue collected as a 
result of them. 

In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1968 some 46,730 cases (a case 
may include a number of files or 
related returns) were subjected to 
field, desk and special investigation 


examination. The extra taxes as- 
sessed amounted to $90,866,525. 
This is a net figure of the gross up- 
ward and downard adjustments of 
tax (including those due to special 
investigation activities) but does not 
include downward adjustments due 
to business loss applications and 
other claims not arising from tax 
audit activities. It also leaves out 
the extra taxes assessed during the 
initial verification processes carried 
out in the filing season. 

The amount of extra money obtain- 
ed due to tax audits is increased by 
the activities of Taxation’s Estate 
Tax assessors. These men, many of 
whom are trained evaluators, close- 
ly scrutinize both Estate Tax and 
Gift Tax returns. In the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1968 they assessed 
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net valuation increases of 
$77,500,000 for Estate Tax purposes 
and $4,638,265 for Gift Tax pur- 
poses. The extra taxes assessed 
were calculated at $7,330,890. 


SUMMARY OF TAX YIELD FROM VERIFICATION OF RETURNS 


; “Check vopecee 
< $18,9 million: -< 
Vield from =< 
Estate and 
Gift Tax 
Verification 
$7.3 million 


O O 
Total Verification Yield $114.1 million 
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Behind every successful man... 
stands a tax collector. 


The old joke can still draw a snicker 
because it’s not that far off the 
mark. As long as there are taxes, 
there will be evaders. As long as 
there are evaders, there will be en- 
forcers; only thus can respect for 
the tax laws be maintained. 


Thankfully there are relatively few 
tax cheaters in Canada — people 
who knowingly evade income tax. 
To ferret them out, Taxation main- 
tains a Special Investigations staff. 
When there are indications of an 
offence the S. I. men launch an 
investigation with a view towards 
prosecution. 


Experience has shown that prosecu- 
tion and the subsequent publicity 
serve not only to punish those con- 
victed but also to deter others who 
may be contemplating the same line 
of action. 


Since tax cheaters run the gamut of 
forgery, perjury, alteration of docu- 
ments and the falsification or de- 
struction of records, investigators 
are specially trained. 


ON THE TRAIL OF EVADERS 

S.I. men examine and analyze records 
and documents, conduct searches, 
seizures, interviews, interrogations 
and inquiries, assemble and corre- 
late facts and evidence, present 
cases in report form and make re- 
commendations for prosecutions or 
penalties. 

They also assist Crown Counsel in 
court cases and give evidence. Spe- 
cial investigators have powers to 
seize documents not given to reg- 
ular assessors or other Taxation 
officers. 


At March 31, 1968, there were 235 
special investigators on staff, most 
of them located in District Offices. 
Guidance and direction is provided 
by a small group at Head Office 
where close watch is held on the 
progress of each fraud case. 


During the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1968, the Division completed 289 
cases which recovered approxima- 
tely $13 million in tax, interest, pen- 
alties and fines. Prosecutions in 23 
cases resulted in $398,169.53 in 
fines. In eight of these prosecutions, 
mandatory jail sentences were im- 
posed. In 229 cases penalties total- 
ling $1% million were imposed un- 
der Section 56 of the Income Tax Act. 


AVOIDERS ARE SLIPPERY TOO 
One of the most difficult tasks fac- 
ing Taxation is the problem of how 
to deal with tax avoidance. These 
cases differ from those of tax eva- 
sion or fraud because the tax liabil- 
ity is lessened by the use of legal 
methods which do not involve mis- 
representation or undisclosed trans- 
actions. 


The origins of legal tax avoidance 
are recorded in early British tax 
cases which held that taxing stat- 
utes must be interpreted strictly in 
accordance with the language of the 
legislation without regard to equity 
or what might be believed to be the 
intention of the legislators. 


At the same time, it has been held 
that every taxpayer is entitled to 
arrange his affairs so as to attract 
the least tax. Both these principles, 
although often questioned, have 
generally been followed by the Ca- 
nadian courts. 


From time to time attempts have 
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been made by legislators to reduce 
the revenue loss caused by tax 
avoidance schemes. The required 
legislation, however, is necessarily 
so complicated that its success has 
been limited by difficulties of inter- 
pretation and enforcement. 


The catalogue of methods to achieve 
tax avoidance is long and it is prob- 
able that some of those currently 


- in vogue could not meet the test of 


legal tax avoidance if all the facts 
could be ascertained. A tremendous 
amount of inquiry and audit time is 
required to establish whether the 
taxpayer has actually arranged his 
affairs in such a way as to success- 
fully avoid the tax, or has failed to 
achieve this objective, or whether 
he has simply misrepresented the 
facts, perhaps fraudulently. 


When attacking these schemes the 
tax administrator faces a difficult 
task because a great deal of tax- 
payer effort has gone into building 
up a facade of legality. Companies 
incorporated in tax havens like the 
Bahamas and Liechtenstein make 
the real facts difficult to uncover 
except through the use of extra- 
ordinary investigation techniques. 


While the number and complexity 
of tax avoidance schemes vary only 
with the ingenuity of taxpayers (or, 
more often, of their advisors) the 
most common methods are operated 
through the medium of private lim- 
ited liability companies. If success- 
ful, they enable the taxpayers to 
avoid, legally, the payment of part 
or all of the taxes intended by the 
legislators to be borne by them. 


In April 1968, a Tax Avoidance Divi- 


sion was established to unravel and 27 
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expose carefully tangled avoidance 
schemes, and bring the full weight 
of the law to bear on them. A small 
staff at Head Office has been en- 
gaged in the organization of this 
Division, and is gathering together 
expertise needed to meet the chal- 
lenge of the tax avoidance experts. 


GROSS NEGLIGENCE PENALTIES 
In addition to evasion and avoid- 
ance, there is one other type of 
questionable practice which Taxa- 
tion must combat. 


These are cases, uncovered by tax 
audit and other enforcement pro- 
grams, where it is felt the facts do 
not warrant the severe punishment 
which the law provides for wilful 
evasion. 


Section 56(2) of the Income Tax Act 
provides for the imposition of a pen- 
alty in cases where tax has been 
under-reported due to the gross 
negligence of the taxpayer. 


In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1968, gross negligence penalties 
amounting to $2,114,615 were levied 
on 10,892 taxpayers in addition to 
the 229 previously mentioned. 
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Tax details slipping your mind lately? 


Clean forgot that moonlighting in- 
come? Or the cash the wife got 
helping out at the supermarket? 


Well, taxation has designed a pro- 
gram to help forgetful taxpayers, 
and employers, too. It’s a simple 
electronic rollcall played on the 
Taxation computers each year. It’s 
called Mat 4, which stands for 
Matching T4 Slips. 


When an employer pays someone, 
he fills out a T4 slip (usually once 
a year) recording the transaction. 
He gives the employee two copies, 
keeps one himself, and sends one 
to Taxation. The computer matches 
them up to make certain that no one 
has forgotten. 


Not long ago this matching was 
done by hand. Clerks with fistfuls of 
T4 slips received from employers 
delved into filing cabinets to check 
individual tax returns to make sure 
the taxpayer had attached his copy 
of the T4 to his return, and declar- 
ed the income thereon. 


Now computers have been _har- 
nessed to the task which is exactly 
what they can do quickly and accu- 
rately. In 1968, some 440,000 em- 
ployers filed more than 15,000,000 
T4 slips. These were matched with 
the copies filed with individual tax 
returns. 

One purpose of Mat 4 is to create 
on magnetic tape a record of earn- 
ings of every contributor to the 
Canada Pension Plan. This is pass- 
ed on to the Department of National 
Health and Welfare and it is from 
this record that pensions will be 
calculated. 


However, there is another reason 


for this tape. It is used to verify that 
the employees are declaring ll 
earnings and the proper prepaid 
tax. 


The T4 slips prepared by employers 
are sent first to a District Taxation 
Office where they are examined for 
completeness. Afterwards, the slips 
are sent to one of the seven Mat 4 
regional centres in Quebec City, 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Winni- 
peg, Calgary and Vancouver. 


More than 550 keypunch operators 
are employed in these regional offi- 
ces from February to the end of 
April. They select data from the T4 
slips and punch it on special cards 
which are then converted to mag- 
netic tapes which are forwarded to 
the Data Centre for computer 
matching. 


About 100 of the larger employers 
in Canada who have computer facil- 
ities supply Taxation with this T4 
information already encoded on 
punch cards or magnetic tapes. In 
this way, information on more than 
one and a half million taxpayers 
arrives at the Data Centre ready to 
be fed directly into the computer. 
It’s almost a case of computers talk- 
ing to computers, and saves Taxa- 
tion much time and expense. 


Common Mismatches 

The inconsistencies most often 
turned up by this matching process 
are: 


. employees who do not report all 
their income from employment 
employees who do not file re- 
turns although they received T4 

slips from employers 
. husbands claiming excess ex- 
emptions for working wives 
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.husbands and working wives 
each claiming exemptions for 
the same children 

..employees who file altered or 
fictitious T4 slips 


All mismatch items are sent back to 
the appropriate District Offices for 
checking against the record of the 
taxpayer. From there on it’s just a 
question of resolving the problem 
between the taxpayer, the employer 
and Taxation. 


Matching has always been a part of 
Taxation operations but the com- 
puter is able to handle such vast 
quantities of material in such a 
short time that it is becoming an 
efficient device to detect errors, 
oversights and deliberate evasions. 
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The Canada Pension Plan has been 
called the most important single 
piece of social legislation in the 
history of Canada. 


In conjunction with the Old Age 
Security Act, the CPP provides 
comprehensive protection for the 
contributor and for his family. 


Most working Canadians are re- 
quired to contribute to the CPP and 
benefits which they may receive 
later are directly related to contri- 
butions. 


CPP came into being in 1965 and 
contributions started January 1, 
1966. The earnings-related scheme 
provides retirement pensions, dis- 
ability pensions, benefits for the 
dependent children of disabled con- 
tributors, death benefits and sur- 
vivors’ benefits on the death of a 
contributor. 


When fully operative, after ten 
years, the retirement benefit will 
equal 25% of a contributor’s aver- 
age lifetime earnings, based on an 
initial maximum of $5,000 a year. 
During the ten-year transitional 
period the retirement benefit will be 
built up at the rate of 2.5% of earn- 
ings per year. Both benefits and 
contributions are tied to the cost of 
living on the wage index, and are 
recalculated annually. 


Participation in the CPP is compul- 
sory for all persons between the 
ages of 18 and 70 who have annual 
earnings of more than $600 from 
pensionable employment, or those 
persons who are self-employed re- 
sidents of Canada earning $800 or 
more in a year. 


The CPP operates in all parts of 
Canada except the Province of 


Quebec, where the similar and 
closely coordinated Quebec Pen- 
sion Plan is in effect. Contributions 
and benefits are portable between 
the two. 


District Taxation Offices maintain 
staffs to answer CPP questions 
and resolve disputes. Rulings and 
assessments issued on this level may 
be appealed to the Minister of 
National Revenue. 


TAXATION RESPONSIBILITIES 

The Department of National Health 
and Welfare has the overall respon- 
sibility for the CPP, including the 
disbursement of benefits. Taxation 
has the complicated task of collect- 
ing contributions from both em- 
ployers and self-employed persons, 
and determining who is (and who 
is not) covered. 

In a way, CPP contributions pose 
just another collection problem in a 
field most familiar to Taxation. Thus 
the integration of collection and re- 
porting procedures not only achiev- 
ed economies in administration, but 
also permitted convenient remitting 
procedures for both employers and 
self-employed persons. 

As the CPP is geared to the cost of 
living, maximum contributions have 
risen since the plan started. The 
maximum payment for an employee 
in 1968 was $81.00 rather than 
$79.20 as in 1967 and 1966. 

And, consequently, the benefits have 
increased also from $104.17 a 
month full retirement pension to 
$106.25. 

INTRODUCING THE PLAN 

Initially, the CPP called for a great 
deal of explanation to many affected 
groups. 
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e Employers were told how and 
when to deduct contributions. 


e Printers and business equipment 
suppliers were warned of changes 
in payroll records, pay sheets, 
cheque stubs and other payroll 
records. 


e Companies using computers were 
given a formula for deducting CPP 
contributions so they could program 
their equipment. 

e An Information for Employers 
booklet was mailed and followed by 
a visit by Taxation auditors who 
helped employers set up their books. 
e CPP contribution tables, and a 
comprehensive booklet, told em- 
ployers about CPP coverage and 
deductions as well as remitting and 
reporting methods. 

And when the plan finally got under 
way, an audit program of employers’ 
records was Carried out. 


EMPLOYER’S ROLE 

An employer is required to deduct 
CPP contributions from the gross 
salary or wages paid to each em- 
ployee on the basis of tables sup- 
plied by Taxation. He must match 
the employee’s contribution dollar 
for dollar and remit the total, along 
with any tax deductions, through 
his bank by the 15th of the following 
month. 

If an employer has failed to deduct 
CPP contributions, or if he under- 
deducts, he nevertheless is respon- 
sible for the amount he should have 
deducted, but he may, in some 
cases, deduct the amount from his 
employee's pay. 

At the end of each year the em- 
ployer must report the amount of 
CPP contributions on the employee’s 
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T4 slip. This amount is income tax 
deductible and should be claimed 
on the taxpayer’s income tax return. 
Provision is made there for a refund 
in cases of overpayment. 


In 1968 approximately six million 
employees contributed to CPP. 


SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS 

The law also requires all self-em- 
ployed persons who earn $800 or 
more in a year to contribute to the 
CPP. 


Because of this, many Canadians, 
previously non-taxable, find they 
need to file an income tax return 
because it is on the income reported 
on the return that the amounts of 
CPP contributions are established. 


Self-employed persons pay 3.6 per- 
cent — which is the equivalent of 
both employer and employee con- 
tributions. The maximum payment 
for 1968 was $162. Self-employed 
persons should pay CPP contribu- 
tions quarterly at the same time as 
their income tax. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE NUMBER 

To make absolutely certain that con- 
tributions are recorded correctly, a 
Social Insurance Number (SIN) has 
been made available to all Cana- 
dians. This nine-digit number, re- 
ported annually on an individual’s 
T4 slip income tax return, ensures 
accurate recording of all contribu- 
tions in spite of similarities in na- 
mes, addresses and occupations. 


CPP CONTRIBUTION STATISTICS 

13,200,000 T4 slips for 1967 were 
submitted by employers. Information 
from these slips indicated that ap- 
proximately 5,500,000 employees 
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Plan for 1967. Their contributions 
amounted to $290,000,000. 


340,000 employers were required to 
make CPP contributions to match the 
amount contributed by the em- 
ployees. 


495,000 self-employed persons filed 
T1 General tax returns for 1967 and 
were assessed contributions to the 
Canada Pension Plan on their earn- 


ings from. self-employment. This 
group included 

2ZOC OOO nee atte at anise ta a5 FARMERS 
1S O00R a mens ete us FISHERMEN 
222/000 fae. BUSINESS PROPRIETORS 
TAOO0 Bierce oe netcoe se 6 . SALESMEN 
40/000. 3.22 eee an PROFESSIONAES 


Some of these contributors may also 
have contributed as employees if 
part of their earnings came from 
salaries. Their contributions on self- 


REVENUES ALLOCATED TO 


employed earnings only amounted 
to $45,000,000. 


THE CANADA PENSION PLAN 
(SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE) 
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As the number of taxpayers in- 
creases and the tax law complexi- 
ties multiply, so do occasions when 
the taxpayer and the tax collector 
differ on questions of fact and of 
law. The Canadian system for resolv- 
ing these differences is as acces- 
sible and inexpensive as any in the 
world. 


The resolution of tax disputes be- 
gins at the audit stage. Except in 
cases of obvious error, it is Taxation 
policy to notify a taxpayer of any 
proposed change to the tax de- 
clared by him and to invite his repre- 
sentations before formal assessment 
is made. By this means, many dis- 
putes are resolved before formal as- 
sessment. 


If differences persist and an assess- 
ment is issued, the taxpayer has 90 
days to file a Notice of Objection. 
This is the first formal appeal step 
and initiates an independent review 
of the case by an appeals officer in 
the District Office. Taxpayers or their 
representatives are invited to confer 
with the appeals officers at this 
stage. The effectiveness of these 
meetings is evidenced by the fact 
that over half the objections are re- 
solved in whole or in part by the 
Districts. 


Four new Regional Tax Appeals Offi- 
ces were opened in Montreal, 
Toronto, Vancouver and Ottawa in 
1968. They are independent of the 
District Taxation Offices and pro- 
vide an additional point where tax- 
payers may discuss objections 
which are not resolved at the District 
level. Department of Justice lawyers, 
acting as counsels for Taxation, may 
attend these regional meetings. 


If an objection is not resolved at the 
regional level, the taxpayer is for- 
mally notified of the decision of 
Taxation. He may then file a notice 
of appeal to either the Tax Appeal 
Board or the Exchequer Court of 
Canada. Appeals from the latter 
court may be taken to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 


TAX APPEAL BOARD 

The Tax Appeal Board is an inde- 
pendent body which holds hearings 
in the larger centres in Canada. 
Statements are given under oath 
and according to the rules of evi- 
dence. The taxpayer may argue his 
own case or be represented by a 
lawyer, accountant or other adviser. 
Taxation is always represented by a 
lawyer from the Department of 
Justice. 


Decisions of the Board, with rea- 
sons, are made in writing and sent 
by registered mail to the taxpayer 
and Taxation. If the appeal is suc- 
cessful in whole or in part, the tax- 
payer’s $15 filing fee is refunded. 
There are no court costs. 


The taxpayer or Taxation may ap- 
peal a decision of the Board to the 
Exchequer Court of Canada within 
120 days of the day on which the 
Board mails its decision. 


EXCHEQUER COURT 

The Exchequer Court of Canada 
holds sittings in various parts of 
Canada. One judge hears the appeal. 
Being a formal court, only a quali- 
fied Jawyer may represent the tax- 
payer, although, as in all courts, he 
may present his own case. 
Department of Justice lawyers re- 


present Taxation in appeals to the 
Exchequer Court and may be as- 


sisted by a practising lawyer ap- 
pointed by that Department. 

The filing fee is $15. Costs may be 
awarded at the discretion of the 
judge. 

In Exchequer Court, the taxpayer 
must again present his case by way 
of evidence and argument regard- 
less of any previous finding of the 
Tax Appeal Board. 


SUPREME COURT 

An appeal from a judgment of the 
Exchequer Court may be instituted 
by either the taxpayer or Taxation to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The appeal must be made within 60 
days from the date of the judgment 
of the Exchequer Court. Appeals in- 
volving amounts of less than $500 
are not normally accepted. Decisions 
of the Supreme Court are final. 


DISPOSITION OF APPEALS 
Analysis of the number and disposi- 
tion of formal appeals illustrates 
clearly that Taxation’s policy of 
negotiation during the assessment 
stage eliminates much of the need 
for formal appeals and litigation. 


In the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1967, Taxation issued almost 7 mil- 
lion Notices of Assessment. In the 
same period 6,597 Notices of Objec- 
tion were filed, representing one 
tenth of one percent of the assess- 
ments issued. 


Of those objections that were not 
settled, 

504 were appealed to the Tax Appeal 
Board, 

158 were appealed directly to the 
Exchequer Court of Canada, 


65 appeals from Board decisions 
were appealed to the Exchequer 
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Court of Canada, and 

37 appeals from Exchequer Court of 
Canada decisions were appealed to 
the Supreme Court of Canada. 


These statistics illustrate that the 
great majority of objections were 
abandoned or settled before formal 
appeal. A high percentage of formal 
appeals are also settled by negotia- 
tion prior to hearing before the Tax 
Appeal Board. 


Of 257 appeals determined by the 
Tax Appeal Board during the calen- 
dar year 1967, the results were as 
follows: 


e 179 or 70% were dismissed 
e 510r19% were allowed in full 
e 270r11% were allowed in part 


As of March 31, 1967, there were 
5,225 objections and appeals not yet 
disposed of; some 555 more than 
the previous year. Many of these 
cases have been carried forward 
from previous years and are await- 
ing hearings. They may be analyzed 
as follows: 


Under review by District 

Offices 2,303 
Under review by Head Office 2,023 
Before the Tax Appeal Board 504 
Before the Exchequer Court 361 
Before the Supreme Court 34 


LEGAL SERVICES 

In 1967 all the Taxation lawyers were 
transferred to the staff of the De- 
partment of Justice. That Depart- 
ment is now responsible for provid- 
ing all legal services required by 
Taxation. 


Lawyers of the Taxation Services 
Section of the Department of Justice 
are located in Taxation Headquar- 
ters. They provide advice on many 


questions concerning the interpre- 
tation of the Income Tax Act, the 
Estate Tax Act and the Canada Pen- 
sion Plan, as well as on other legal 
matters in connection with the ad- 
ministration and enforcement. of 
these statutes and the various pro- 
vincial income tax acts. They assist 
and work with Taxation officials in 
drafting regulations, conducting in- 
vestigations and inquiries and in 
taking collection actions to enforce 
the payment of taxes owing. 


The Tax Litigation Section of the 
Department of Justice, which is 
located in the Headquarters of that 
Department, is responsible for all 
appeals to the Tax Appeal Board, 
the Exchequer Court of Canada and 
the Supreme Court of Canada aris- 
ing under the tax legislation and 
for appeals to the Pension Appeals 
Board established under the Canada 
Pension Plan. 


The Criminal Law Section of the 
Department of Justice is responsible 
for prosecutions arising inthe course 
of enforcement of the various stat- 
utes. (The R.C.M.P. conduct most 
prosecutions for the failure to file 
returns, but if a case is contested 
the Department of Justice is re- 
sponsible.) 


Lawyers in the regional offices of the 
Department of Justice in Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver work closely 
with the Regional Appeal Offices of 
Taxation and conduct appeals in 
those regions as well as advising in 
connection with notices of objec- 
tions. They also render certain other 
legal services to the Taxation De- 
partment in these areas. 


In some matters, practising lawyers 


are employed as agents of the De- 
partment of Justice on behalf of the 
Taxation Department. 
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In common with government gener- 
ally, the work of Taxation has be- 
come increasingly complex in recent 
years. 


Not only are tax laws more intricate 
but Canada Pension Plan provisions 
must be administered as well. There 
is the not inconsiderable work of 
collecting and accounting for pro- 
vincial income taxes. And there is 
the dramatic impact made on all 
workloads by the introduction of 
computer processing. 


For these and other reasons the 
Taxation headquarters administra- 
tion was completely reorganized in 
1968. 


The number of executives reporting 
to the Deputy Minister dropped from 
33 to seven, allowing for more line 
decisions. Separate Branches were 
set up for Personnel Administration 
and Financial Management. 


It will take time to reap the benefits 
of these changes. But one thing is 
certain — Taxation has spared no 
effort to introduce a dynamic man- 
agement philosophy and modern 
management techniques which can 
contribute to a more efficient dis- 
charge of its responsibilities. 


COMPLIANCE BRANCH 
Responsibility for the development 
of effective measures for ensuring 
taxpayer compliance in the filing of 
returns, and prompt payment of 
taxes, rests with this Branch which 
is headed by an Assistant Deputy 
Minister. 

The Branch is responsible for cur- 
rent planning and policy making and 
is a repository of the technical skills 
essential to provide advice and 
direction on the interpretation and 


application of the Acts and Regula- 
tions administered by Taxation. 

It also provides direction for effec- 
tive action in combating tax evasion 
and avoidance practices. The appeal 
and registration functions of Taxa- 
tion also come within its area of 
responsibility. 

There are nine divisions in the Com- 
pliance Branch, each with specific 
duties: 

Technical Interpretations Division 
advises on complicated tax issues 
and tax legislation. It also interprets 
the law upon public enquiry or on 
questions raised by Taxation. 

Audit Coverage Division develops 
programs to cope with the mammoth 
task of assessing and re-assessing 
tax returns at the District Taxation 
Offices and the Data Centre. The 
conduct of such programs at the 
District Offices requires the services 
of professional accountants, college 
graduates and high school gradu- 
ates as assessors, field examiners 
and desk auditors. 

Special Investigations Division 
plans and directs District Taxation 
Office activities leading to the pros- 
ecution or penalization of taxpayers 
guilty of tax evasion. 

Review and Registrations Division 
handles tasks ranging from ensuring 
the uniform application of the tax 
laws to the registering of charitable 
and non-profit organizations. Of 
major importance is the registration 
of employees’ pension and other 
benefit plans and the approval of 
special payments into pension plans 
with respect to past service. It is 
also. concerned with the develop- 
ment of public forms and tax guides 
such as the T1 Short and T1 General. 


Tax Avoidance Division is a new 
unit set up to study the wide variety 
of ways in which an individual or 
corporation can circumvent tax 
legislation. The public knowledge 
that Taxation is actively seeking to 
combat and control such schemes is 
of great value in maintaining public 
support of the whole Taxation sys- 
tem. 


Canada Pension Plan and Payroll 
Deductions Division deals with CPP 
contributions and coverage as well 
as income tax deductions at source. 
International agreements are con- 
cluded which guarantee CPP rights 
to Canadians working for certain 
foreign governments. 


Collections and Enforcement Divi- 
sion devises policies and programs 
pertaining to the filing of returns, the 
collection of accounts and related 
enforcement actions. 


Estate and Gift Tax Division ad- 
vises on and directs activities and 
policy in connection with estate tax 
and gift tax assessing. 


Appeals Division is concerned with 
dealing with taxpayers who have 
challenged Taxation rulings and wish 
to have disputes formally resolved. 


OPERATIONS BRANCH 

The main function of the Opera- 
tions Branch is to control and direct 
the work of the 29 District Taxation 
Offices and the Data Centre. Opera- 
tions is responsible for the collection 
of taxes and contributions imposed 
by the Income Tax Act, the Estate 
Tax Act and Part 1 of the Canada 
Pension Plan. It develops and modi- 
fies systems by which money is col- 
lected and recorded. 
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An Assistant Deputy Minister heads 
up Operations and the 29 Dictrict 
Taxation Office Directors, the Data 
Centre Director, and the Directors 
of Systems Development and Pro- 
gram Co-ordination Divisions report 
directly to him. 

The Program Co-ordination Division 
channels the activities of the Data 
Centre and District Taxation Offices 
through regional co-ordinators. By 
this method it is able to: 

. introduce and implement all tax 
administration programs at the 
district level; 

. ensure uniform interpretation of 
policy and operating instructions; 

. evaluate District Taxation Office 
performance of programs and 
advise headquarters on the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of them, 
and 


ASSISTANT 
DEPUTY MINISTER 
OPERATIONS 


CENTRAL REGION 


WESTERN REGION 


OAGANIZATION & CONTROL 


APPLICATIONS 
SECTIONS A/B/C/D/E/F 


TECHNICAL SUPPORT 
SECTION 


... ensure that District Taxation Offi- 
ces are provided with the neces- 
sary resources to carry out their 
functions. 


The use of regional co-ordinators 
makes it possible to assist and ad- 
vise more effectively on common 
District Taxation Office problems; to 
gain greater participation from dis- 
tricts when formulating head- 
quarter’s plans and, finally, to assist 
the Planning and Research Branch 
in providing data essential for de- 
partmental planning and control pur- 
poses. 


Systems Development Division 
works out new systems or modifies 
existing ones to meet the program 
objectives of Taxation. These sys- 
tems are then turned over to pro- 
grammers and systems analysts to 
be adapted to computer application. 
Systems also prepares or revises 
instructions required to install and 
operate such systems in the Dictrict 
Offices and the Data Centre. 


PLANNING AND RESEARCH 
BRANCH 

The Planning and Research Branch 
is relatively new, although it contains 
elements of previous units. Headed 
by an Assistant Deputy Minister, its 
responsibilities are clearly described 
by its name. 


There are four divisions: 


Policy and Legislation Division staff 
are selected for skill in accounting, 
tax law and tax administration. They 
advise the Department of Finance on 
the development of tax laws as well 
as the formulation of policy. They 
research and document weaknesses 
in the present law, and advise on the 
feasibility of new tax proposals. 


This division also assists in the nego- 
tiation of tax treaties with foreign 
governments to prevent double taxa- 
tion or evasion, and contributes to 
the development and operation of 
tax collection agreements with pro- 
vincial governments. 


Operations Research and Statistics 
Division employs mathematicians, 
statisticians and computer analyst- 
programmers who carry out pro- 
grams of growing sophistication. 


Programs developed here are de- 
signed to serve several related pur- 
poses — measure taxpayer com- 
pliance, achieve greater efficiency in 
the utilization of scarce tax audit and 
other enforcement personnel, mea- 
sure workloads and staffing require- 
ments by districts and regions, and 
soon. 


Systems Research Division keeps 
Taxation at the forefront in the use 
of modern systems, especially elec- 
tronic data processing. Continuous 
research and planning are neces- 
sary to keep abreast of technological 
developments which can reduce 
costs and increase efficiency. 


This division examines old systems 
and researches new ones. An overall 
review of Taxation’s total computer 
operation, for example, is currently 
under way with emphasis on how it 
affects work relationships between 
the 29 District Taxation Offices and 
the Data Centre. The possible use 
of random access storage and tele- 
communication links is being sur- 
veyed too. The regionalization of 
keypunch activity is under analysis, 
as is the use of optical scanners for 
computer-input purposes. 


ASSISTANT 
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Program Planning and Evaluation 
Division. The relentless inevitability 
of the annual tax filing cycle compels 
Taxation to carry on a continuous 
program of short-range, operational 
planning. A need exists, however, to 
develop along-range, multi-year plan 
from which the short-range annual 
plans will flow. The long-range plan 
spells out major department objec- 
tives and alternatives, as well as the 
programs and resources needed to 
meet them. 


This division also analyzes present 
day departmental objectives and 
consolidates them into a _ single 
master plan covering all the pro- 
grams designed to achieve them. A 
natural corollary to such planning 
activity would be the development 
of an information system to provide 
the data needed by management to 
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evaluate progress and reach broad 
decisions. This is already underway. 
Further, it must provide expertise in 
data evaluation to assist manage- 
ment in its analysis of both the costs 
and the accomplishments of pro- 
grams. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 

This Branch, headed by a Director, 
conducts Taxation’s program bud- 
geting and responsibility accounting 
activities. It is also responsible for 
such departmental functions as ac- 
commodation and the acquisition of 
equipment, supplies and _ printed 
material. 


These are the major divisions: 


Financial Services Division devel- 
ops programs to ensure effective 
estimating, reporting and controlling 


of expenditures. It participates in 
planning by providing financial eval- 
uation of various courses of action. 
It develops effective accounting and 
cost accounting systems incorporat- 
ing budgetary and internal controls 
to meet departmental needs. 
Printing and Forms Management 
Division ensures that the huge 
volume of income tax returns, infor- 
mation guides and other public 
forms is produced in an economical 
manner within an annual printing 
budget (in 1969) of $1.25 million. It 
advises on the design and layout of 
forms so that economies can be 
effected by use of modern produc- 
tion techniques. 

Forms Distribution Division con- 
ducts one of the largest preparation 
and mailing operations in Canada, 
handling annually more than 


250 million pieces of paper. It is 
responsible for placing income tax 
returns and related material in the 
hands of the taxpayer. This is done 
by direct mail and by providing more 
than 10,800 Canadian post offices 
with alternate sources of supply. 


Premises Division was unusually 
busy in 1969 as the occupancy date 
of the new $25 million Headquarters 
and Data Centre complex at Con- 
federation Heights drew near. The 
Head Office building replaces the 
1940 ‘‘temporary” wartime structure 
on Sussex Drive and several other 
buildings under lease. The new Data 
Centre building, adjacent to the 
Head Office, will house the compu- 
ters and staff now located elsewhere 
in the city. 

The moves, expected to be com- 
pleted in early 1970, will bring all 
Head Office personnel together. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
BRANCH 

This new branch operates under a 
Director who is the chief depart- 
mental personnel management ad- 
visor. This branch develops person- 
nel policies and programs designed 
to effect the maximum utilization of 
Taxation’s manpower resources. 


These are the major divisions: 


Classification and Pay Administra- 
tion Division employs job analysis 
and job evaluation to maintain job 
classification systems. Along with 
administering the salary and wage 
policies of all employees, informa- 
tion is provided to the Treasury 
Board regarding qualifications and 
pay for selected groups such as sys- 
tems analysts and professional ac- 
countants. 


Staff Relations Division is respon- 
sible for developing and implement- 
ing staff relations programs. It offers 
advice to District Taxation Offices 
and Branch Directors on the inter- 
pretation of labor agreements, the 
handling of grievances and disci- 
plinary cases. From time to time the 
division helps negotiate agreements 
and represents Taxation in adjudica- 
tion hearings. 


Staffing and Personnel Services 
Division has a twofold role. First, 
it is responsible for the staffing of all 
branches of the Department. This 
means recruiting from outside Taxa- 
tion as well as promoting and trans- 
ferring from within. This work entails 
the effective use of appraisal and 
performance review programs in 
order to determine present day 
staff's promotions and transfers. 


It is also responsible for maintaining 
employee records and personnel in- 
formation systems in order to service 
the needs of Taxation as well as 
central agencies such as Treasury 
Board and the Public Service Com- 
mission. 


The second main responsibility of 
Staffing and Personnel is the ad- 
ministration of fringe benefits for 
employees such as superannuation, 


medical and hospital programs, 
workmen’s compensation, safety 
and health. 


Manpower Planning and Develop- 
ment Division identifies manpower 
resources both inside and outside 
Taxation and makes these available 
to management through a manpower 
inventory. Also, in order to identify 
developmental needs and provide 
objective reviews of performance, it 
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develops employee evaluation pro- 
grams. 


The division spearheads ongoing 
programs of organization develop- 
ment designed to take advantage of 
modern behavioural science knowl- 
edge. This may involve challenging 
present methods of planning, or- 
ganizing, controlling, and directing, 
all the way to developing, with man- 
agement, modern training programs. 
It is the training consultant centre of 
Taxation and offers guidance in 
career development. 
Communications Division was re- 
cently created to monitor and im- 
prove internal communications and 
to maintain a healthy network of 
formal and informal information 
vehicles. 

Special Offices 


Complementing all divisions is a 
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personnel research section which 
also deals with language training 
requirements and programs. 


There are 12 regional field personnel 
administrators who report to District 
Taxation Office Directors and get 
functional guidance and resources 
from Head Office Personnel Branch. 


MANAGEMENT AUDIT BRANCH 
This Branch, formerly called Inspec- 
tion, is headed by a Director who 
answers directly to the Deputy 
Minister. Its main purpose is to per- 
form a staff function for senior man- 
agement by conducting a systematic 
independent appraisal of all depart- 
mental activities and assisting all 
levels of management in the effec- 
tive discharge of their responsibil- 
ities by furnishing them with objec- 
tive analyses, appraisals and recom- 
mendations concerning the activities 
reviewed. 


The audit programs enable Taxation 
to evaluate the uniformity of applica- 
tion of departmental policies, pro- 
grams and procedures in all Taxation 
offices as well as assess the effec- 
tiveness of security measures to 
protect Crown funds, property and 
the confidentiality of taxpayers’ af- 
fairs. 


INFORMATION SERVICES 
BRANCH 

The Information Service was created 
in March 1964 to introduce modern 


communication techniques to a 
swiftly-changing Department. 
Mushrooming clientele, growing 


technical sophistication and the 
steadily-increasing complexity of 
Taxation work logically suggested 
full employment of public relations. 


It was an auspicious time to intro- 


duce a fresh outlook. The use of 
computers called for new methods 
and techniques which had to be ex- 
plained in detail to obtain taxpayer 
compliance. In addition, there was a 
growing desire to satisfy a moral 
obligation and supply taxpayers 
with advice and assistance so that 
the Canadian self-assessment sys- 
tem could be maintained as an effi- 
cient, democratic part of life. 

The Information Service has been 

guided in its programs by a public 

relations policy endorsed by man- 
agement. That policy is: 

1 to provide information to taxpayers 
in order to improve compliance. 

2 to continue treating taxpayers 
fairly and firmly, courteously and 
considerately, and 

3 to gain the public’s acceptance of 
operational procedures and under- 


standing of the role of the tax as- 
sessor and collector. 


To carry out these policies, expe- 
rienced tax assessors in the Mont- 
real and Toronto District Taxation 
Offices were designated as District 
Public Relations Officers. Through- 
out the other 27 districts a network 
of part-time PROs was created to 
function primarily during the filing 
season. 

The first large task was to introduce 
“personalized” income tax returns 
in 1965. Some 7,000,000 of these 
returns were labelled with taxpayer’s 
name, address and_ identification 
number and mailed directly to 
homes as part of the new electronic 
data processing procedures. 


The objective was to persuade as 
many taxpayers as possible to use 
these returns which, because of the 


pre-printed 
positive 
systems. 
The personalized returns were ac- 
companied by an explanatory bro- 
chure and the plan was reinforced 
by national newspaper advertising. 
A resounding 72.5% of taxpayers 
complied, and the figure reached 
73.6% the following year. 

The next major challenge was the 
need to provide information about 
the CPP. A booklet was mailed to 
more than 4,000,000 households and 
special points were detailed in na- 
tional newspaper advertisements. 


Filmstrips and pamphlets were 


label, provided more 
identification than other 


developed for special groups. Em- 
ployers, obliged to deduct, match 
and remit Canada Pension Plan 
contributions, were provided with 
information by handbook, tables, 


direct mail messages and advertis- 
ing. 

As the Information Service became 
established, two main groups of pro- 
grams evolved. One concerned the 
paid advertising and publicity pro- 
grams through which information 
was channelled to the taxpayer. The 
other consisted of material offered 
free to media for use on a public 
service basis. 


Daily newspapers have been used 
mainly to carry the more complicated 
messages and radio, television, car 
cards, direct mail and other forms of 
advertising have been used for the 
short message. A separate French 
campaign is also launched each 
year. 

The other type of program carried 
out by the Information Service con- 
sists of material offered free to a 


variety of media. Last year columns 
of tax tips were written and sent to 
all Canadian daily newspapers. They 
were also recorded and tapes sent 
to radio stations. 


In the field, district PROs appeared 
on many open-line radio shows to 
answer telephoned tax questions. 
These programs have become so 
popular that it is not possible to 
accept all the invitations received. 


Many other ways of reaching tax- 
payers have been tried. Special 
phone lines... different hours of 
work... toll-free ZENITH long dis- 
tance lines .. . information kiosks in 
shopping centre malls... evening 
and Saturday service for the con- 
venience of the taxpayer. 


An unusual publication, ‘Twenty 
One Million Dollars A Day”, was pro- 
duced in 1965 and for the first time 
explained in detail how Taxation 
carries out the complicated task of 


collecting the nation’s taxes. The 
tables at the end of this book, a suc- 
cessor to “Twenty One Million’, 
were selected from an annual pub- 
lication titled “Taxation Statistics” 
which has also been face-lifted for 
easier usage. 


Four television films were created in 
1968 to help tell the story to tax- 
payers at home as well as at pubiic 
meetings. Films and tapes are being 
tested for high school teaching pro- 
grams. Indeed, there is hardly a tool 
of modern communication that is not 
being profitably employed. 


The Taxation advertising slogan for 
the past two years has been “We’re 
Here to Help’. Information Services 
really believes so. 
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Tax forms, so dear to the hearts of 
cartoonists at filing time, are the 
necessary means by which Cana- 
dians fulfil their obligations each 
year under the federal self-assess- 
ment tax system. The variety and 
complexity of these forms reflect the 
diversity of the income-earning ac- 
tivities of a modern society com- 
posed of millions of wage-earners, 
investors, business proprietors, 
farmers, professionals, executors, 
trustees, corporations and others. 
Tax forms are of two kinds. First, 
there are tax returns on which tax- 
payers report their income or other 
taxable amounts and declare their 
taxes payable. Second, there are in- 
formation returns on which em- 
ployers, trustees and others report 
various kinds of payments they have 
made to taxpayers and the taxes 
they have deducted at source from 
those payments. 


T1 SHORT — INDIVIDUALS 

This is the form used by taxpayers 
who derive almost all of their income 
from salary or wages and most of 
whose tax has been deducted at 
source by their employers. Gener- 
ally speaking, it reports the income 
of a calendar year and must be filed 
on or before April 30 following the 
end of the calendar year. 

In 1968 more than eight million Cana- 
dians filed 1967 T1 Short forms. If 
they had filed the previous year, 
forms were mailed to their homes 
early in January, 1968. The re- 
mainder obtained theirs at local 
post offices. All T1 Shorts are filed 
directly to the Taxation Data Centre 
in Ottawa, together with cheque or 
money order to cover any balance 
still owing. 


T1 GENERAL — INDIVIDUALS 
This more complex form is filed by 
taxpayers who: 


e received rents, commissions or 
professional fees 


e were in business as proprietors or 
partners 


® were farmers or fishermen 


e had investment 
$2,500 


e claimed foreign tax credits or 
capital cost allowance 


e wished to make additional CPP 
contributions on certain types of 
employment income. 


As in the case of the T1 Short re- 
turn of wage-earners, the T1 Gen- 
eral ordinarily reports the income 
of a calendar year and must be filed 
on or before the following April 30. 
These return forms are mailed to the 
homes of taxpayers on record early 
in January each year or are obtained 
from post offices in other cases. 
They are filed directly to the Taxa- 
tion Data Centre with cheque or 
money order to cover any balance 
still owing. 


income over 


‘T2 — CORPORATIONS 


T2 returns must be filed by all cor- 
porations, whether or not they have 
a taxable income for the year. This 
return must be filed within six months 
of the end of the corporation’s fiscal 
year to the District Taxation Office 
for the area in which the corporation 
has its head office. In 1968 some 
199,000 corporations filed T2 returns. 


T3 — ESTATES AND TRUSTS 
This form must be filed on behalf of 
an estate, trust or agency where: 


e the total income of the estate or 
trust exceeds $300 


e the income distributable to any 
single beneficiary exceeds $100 


e any portion of the income is capi- 
talized or accumulated in the 
trustee’s hands 


e any portion of the income is dis- 
tributable to a non-resident bene- 
ficiary. 

The return must be sent to a District 

Taxation Office within 90 days of the 

end of the taxation year of the estate 

or trust. 


GT1 — GIFT TAX 

Since October 23, 1968, a gift tax 
return must be filed by all individuals 
resident in Canada who made gifts 
in excess of $2,000 during the taxa- 
tion year (usually a calendar year) 
to any one person. It must be sent to 
a District Taxation Office not later 
than April 30 immediately following 
the year of the gift. A return for a 
gift made between October 23, 1968 
and December 31, 1968, inclusive, 
must be filed on or before April 30, 
1970. 

An earlier schedule of rates and 
exemptions applied to gifts made 
from January 1, 1968 to October 23, 
1968. 

Effective October 23, 1968, a new 
principle was introduced into gift 
taxation. The amount on which the 
gift tax is now levied is cumulative 
and carries forward from year to year 
on the records of the taxpayer. 


The gift tax in any taxation year is 
applied to the aggregate taxable 
value of the gifts made in that year, 
plus the cumulative gift sum for prior 
years. From that tax there may be 
deducted the gift tax determined in 
the same manner in the last appli- 
cable taxation year. 
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ET60 — ESTATES 

A form ET60 is filed for all Canadian 
decedents if the total value of the 
property passing on death exceeds 
$40,000. If less, a simplified form 
ET61 is used. 


Executors or administrators file 
these forms within six months of 
the date of death or successors file 
these forms within nine months of 
the date of death at the District 
Taxation Office where the deceased 
filed his income tax returns or in 
whose district he resided at death. 


Forms ET62 are required for the 
Canadian property of all foreign 
decedents. They are filed within six 
months of the date of death by exe- 
cutors or administrators or within 
nine months of the date of death by 
successors at Head Office in Ottawa. 


T4-T4A — RETURN OF 
REMUNERATION PAID 


The details of amounts paid to em- 
ployees, pensioners and certain 
other individuals as well as the 
amounts withheld for pension and 
income tax purposes must be 
reported each calendar year. The 
individual reports are made on 
supplementary slips — either form 
T4 or form T4A. 


The T4-T4A returns are sent to the 
District Taxation Office on or before 
the last day of February following 
the calendar year. On or before the 
same date, two copies of the T4 or 
T4A Supplementary Slips must also 
be furnished to the _ individual 
concerned. 


Form 14 Supplementary is used by 
employers to report the amounts 
paid to their employees as salary, 


46 wages, bonuses and other amounts 


for services as an officer or em- 
ployee. In addition to providing in- 
formation for income tax purposes, 
they serve as a source of data that 
is automatically credited to the em- 
ployee’s Canada Pension Plan Re- 
cord of Earnings, which will form the 
basis on which his subsequent pen- 
sion under the Canada Pension Plan 
will be calculated. 


Form T4A Supplementary is used to 
report amounts paid as pensions, 
retirement or death benefits and 
other amounts that are not paid in 
the ordinary course of an office or 
employment. 


OTHER INFORMATION RETURNS 
NR1 

Return of Income Received from 
Sources Within the United States on 
Behalf of Non-Residents of Canada. 


NR4 
Return of Amounts Paid or Credited 


to Non-Residents of Canada. 


NR601 
Non-Resident Ownership Certificate 


to be completed on the negotiation 
of interest coupons, dividend war- 
rants, etc., by or on behalf of a non- 
resident of Canada. 


T4PS 
Return of Employees Profit Sharing 


Plan Allocations. 


T4RSP 
Return of Retirement Savings Plan 


Income. 


T5 
Return of Investment Income. 


ET75 

Report of payments by insurance 
companies, banks, employers and 
others of amounts paid after death. 


T600/T600B 
Ownership Certificates to be com- 
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pleted by persons negotiating bear- 
er coupons or paying or crediting 
accrued bond interest. 


All these forms may be obtained 
from District Taxation Offices. 
Where quantities are significant, 
time should be allowed for delivery 
from the main distribution centre. 
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Individual income tax is levied at 
graduated rates. The 1969 schedule GROSS RATES OF FEDERAL INCOME TAX—1969 
of gross rates has remained un- : “(EXCLUDING OLD AGE SECURITY TAX AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT TAX BEFORE ABATEMENT) 

changed since 1960. 


The tax (which does not include Old ae 80 
Age Security Tax or the Social De- nae i 
velopment Tax) is computed after cp 


taking into account tax adjustments 
and the dividend tax credit. There is 
also an abatement of 20 percent of 
“basic tax’? (or $20 whichever is 
less) plus a provincial abatement 
that in 1969 was 28 percent of ‘‘Basic 
Tax” in all provinces except Quebec, 
where the rate was 50 percent to 
compensate that province for opting 
out of certain shared-cost programs. 


A surtax of 4 percent is levied on 
foreign investment income in excess 
of $2,400 or of the amount of the Re lh oe 
personal exemptions, whichever is nae peek ae 
the greater. is ees 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 
The main individual income tax ex- 
emptions for 1969 were as follows: 


For single status .......... $1,000 
For married status ......... $2,000 
Additional exemption for cer- 
tain persons 65 years of age 


$15,000 | $4,070 + 45% 
ANALOVOEbereese euros ote --$ 500 | ore bianca ees 


60 


50 


$610 + 22% 
on next $2,000 


For each dependent child aeaean 
under age 16 at the end of fon next $15,000 
NOG O Serre Mere eS von o ey es we $ 300 ee ee ae 
For each dependent child age 

OLOmoOven Inn OGQs $ 550 


Allowable deductions from income 
include charitable donations up to 
10 percent of net income and medi- 
cal expenses in excess of 3 percent Ma} baa 75% 
of net income. In lieu of claiming a on next $175,000 
deductions for donations and medi- vaNt ae «29% 
cal expenses, an individual may 
instead claim a standard deduction 
of $100. 


$225,008 
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NON-RESIDENT TAX 

A tax is withheld on most interest, 
dividends, management fees, rents, 
royalties and certain other kinds of 
income paid to a non-resident. The 
usual rate is 15 percent but, for 
instance, a 10 percent rate applies 
to dividends paid to non-residents 
by corporations having a required 
degree of Canadian ownership. 


CORPORATION INCOME TAX 

The following rates apply to taxable 
income of corporations earned in 
the 1969 taxation year: 


gift tax is now levied is cumulative 
and carries forward from year to 
year on the records of the taxpayer. 
The gift tax in any taxation year is 
applied to the aggregate taxable 
value of the gifts made in that year, 
plus the cumulative gift sum for prior 
years. From that tax there may be 
deducted the gift tax determined in 
the same manner in the last appli- 
cable taxation year. 


EXEMPTIONS 
Since October 23, 1968, gifts to per- 
sons totalling $2,000 or less each in 


There is no tax on any property 
gifted to a spouse which is establish- 
ed to be absolute. 

In addition, a once-in-a-lifetime ex- 
emption of the lesser of the value of 
the gift or $10,000 applies to the 
transfer of real estate from parent to 
child. This real estate must be used 
by the child, or the parent and child, 
in carrying on farming operations. 
However, this exemption does not 
apply if an exemption has been 
allowed in respect of a gift made pre- 
vious to October 23, 1968, by the 
donor or his spouse for a gift of an 


TAXABLE INCOME RATE the taxation year and all gifts to : ; 
First $35,000... 78% charitable organizations in Canada _—‘Mterestina residence to his spouse 
Excess over $35,000 | 47% and Canadian governments, federal, °F the parent of farm property to his 


There are a number of exceptions to 
these general rates. If two or more 
corporations are “associated” as 
defined in Section 39 of the Income 
Tax Act, only the first $35,000 of in- 
come earned by these corporations 
taken as a group is taxable at the 
rate of 18 percent. Investment com- 
panies, non-resident-owned invest- 
ment corporations and electric, gas 
or steam utilities are subject to 
special rates. 


The corporation tax rates above do 
not include Old Age Security Tax or 
the Temporary Surtax. 


provincial or municipal are exempt 
from tax. Where the total given to any 
one person is over $2,000 in the taxa- 
tion year, $2,000 is deducted in de- 
termining the amount taxable. 


child. 


OLD AGE SECURITY TAX 

In addition to income tax, an old age 
security tax is levied by the federal 
government on the income of indivi- 
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CUMULATIVE GIFT TAX TABLE 


The federal tax payable is reduced TAXABLE GIFT TAX 

by an abatement equal to 10 percent $°15;, 000. 0- 2. Samer mer stots 12% 

of the taxable income earned in OR LESS 

each province to enable the provin- S$ P5000" nae Oi ats OO te a a oy, Seseererees GUN NEXT cheats $15,000 
ces to levy their own taxes in this $°SOs000) 9 iia SP ARO5O = SIs sisraks ons ON NEXTic ow aaa $15,000 
field. Credits for taxes paid to foreign SABOOOL) fy. sintee $6,750 + 22% ON NEXT scccter $15,000 
countries and logging tax credits § BOROOT "abies $10,050 + 26%....... ON NEXT...... $20 ,000 
are also recognized. S$ 80,3000)" sc cos $15,250)" = 30% ..<.nctee ON, NEXT .. wascnes $20 ,000 
GIFT TAX STOOROOO" eta S277 250 | = G30%..., eee OM NEXT,» 0 wise $25 ,000 
Effective October 23. 1968. a new St2ZOR000) So stkas weit $30,250 + 45% UN IN EG at eases $25 ,000 
principle was ibrewtdicedt ints gift $1 5OE OOO 1 ate e S41 5008 => 60%! coo me ON NEXT. cis $50 ,000 

SZUGSOOO! Silk arouses S71 SOO MAY 90's coin ierelcguidie ake 4.5 ayers ei ON REMAINDER 
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duals and corporations at the follow- 
ing rates: Individuals — 4 percent of 
taxable income up to a maximum of 
$240; Corporations — 3 percent of 
taxable income. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT TAX 
Effective January 1, 1969, a Social 
Development Tax is payable which 
is equal to the lesser of 2 percent of 
an individual’s taxable income for 
the year, or $120. 


TEMPORARY SURTAX 

A Temporary Surtax of 3 percent is 
payable by all individuals whose 
“Basic Tax” is over $200 in the taxa- 
tion years 1968, 1969 and 1970. The 
Surtax is also applicable to corpora- 
tions. 


CANADA PENSION PLAN 
CONTRIBUTION 
Collection of these contributions 


from employees, employers and self- 
employed persons began in January, 
1966. 


The rates, which apply to earnings 
above $600 up to a maximum which 
is related to the cost of living index, 
are as follows: 


EMPLOYEE — 1.8% of earnings 
EMPLOYER—1.8% of the employee’s 
earnings 

SELF-EMPLOYED — 3.6% of earn- 
ings 

For 1969, the maximum earnings for 
which a contribution could be made 
rose from $5,100 to $5,200. 


EXEMPTIONS 

The first $600 of each person’s an- 
nual earnings is exempt from CPP 
contributions. Employees who earn 
$600 or less in a year and self-em- 
ployed persons who earn less than 


$800 in a year are exempted from 
coverage for that year. 


ESTATE TAX 


The estate tax is computed on the 
total taxable value of the estate. 
This is the value of the property of 
the estate after deducting the debts, 
the exempt property and the allow- 
able exemptions. 


Domestic estates with total net 
value of $50,000 or less are not tax- 
able. Credits are allowed in respect 
of provincial succession duties, 
foreign taxes, gift taxes, etc. The 
following rates apply in the case of 
persons domiciled in Canada. (In 
the case of persons domiciled out- 
side Canada, the rate is 15 percent 
and few deductions or exemptions 
apply, except that where the Cana- 
dian property is $5,000 or less, or 
$15,000 or less in United States 
estates, there is no tax.) 


EXEMPTIONS 


Effective October 23, 1968, new 
legislation eased the tax burden on 


a 


property passing between husband 
and wife. 


rrr rarer SA ETE ETS ITE TR ILE A ATENEO AS EIT ES EO, 
ESTATE TAX RATES 


TAXABLE ESTATE TAX There is now no tax on any property 
=") =n en which passes to a spouse on the 
ae VE el ee death of the deceased which is 
Sees Nee ON NEXT So pon established to be absolute and inde- 
Oe oie: oils! GANONG Red Fetes eicarle 5 : 
$140,000  .....- $ 3,000 + 18%...... ON NEXT..... $20 ,000 feasible to such spouse. 
SmOOR000) Fe ane. S13, (00) Ge Passe ONSNEX ices $20 ,000 There is an exemption of the lesser 
SOO) OOO eres carer S110),800.8 ta 24205 rae ONVINEXT 2 cron. $20 ,000 of the value of any property passing, 
STOOOOO Ny re na $15,600 + 27% ONUNEX Te sane $30 ,000 on death, to a child, or $10,000. 
$130,000... .. $23,700 + 30% ONE ans ie. The Act provides other exemptions 
BAODTIO0 = a axa es 832,700 - ee ie Nea ar; eas in special cases concerning children 
Soe $46 , 700 6 ahaa: ; 40s : 
Pes 500 Aunt ae $66,700 + 45%......ON NEXT..... $50,000 aiden Get aaeastasterened 
y APs cnn Sn isso CaM oe ON REMAINDER ; : 
R200; 000 iwinaes 929 200. OO oe: port. Complete details are available 
AND OVER from District Taxation Offices. 49 
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PROVINCIAL INCOME TAXES 
(except Quebec) 

The collection of provincial income 
taxes by the federal government 
does two things: first, it eliminates 
the need for taxpayers to file separ- 
ate returns to different governments, 
and, second, it provides uniformity 
of administration and of rules for 
determining taxable income. 


Provincial taxes are reported on the 
federal individual or corporation tax 
returns and an accounting of asses- 
sed tax is made by the federal 
government to the various provincial 
governments. The provincial tax 
rates in force for 1969 for provinces 
entering into this agreement are: 


INDIVIDUALS CORPORATIONS 
ES SS I UT SS 2 SR ET a a 
% % 
NEWEOUNDIPAND Siracters «cucitanparuseinuros aie oes (SO nO iran hearer tareyats 13 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND) s2 cs. oeae << aos 28 encom chore sree anes ones 10 
NOVAGSGOIRIAT pe: mys eal arisen ts dene = ke tae ere a: SORTER. Cs 10 
NEV BRUINSWIC Koxgnsrerivar cpt cr gtanacie sane OOM anette Steer 10 
ONTARIOR ers crteerctee srpats eee ites we oe es 7A le Sok Seiten, pass cath nic a 
MANITOBA Si eqasets cs aes omens eae cle wees ro Fo ba conarag rac) Gemma ic (cit 11 
SASKAUC HEWVANU me rtemnr iets det aera anent ns & ben's: ROO. artler ater. oleie ran en 11 
ALB ERA Se crvouy shoes: Gas on inl pis aheuBal dl slic al as lesan OO Osmuee a adie sete 10-5 
BREUIS EGORUIMIBUA T isig sais ates .cun) eralegiye praiare soscs. 20 © elvis eines « Maree eine 10 


* The Rate for Ontario is omitted since this tax is not collected by the federal government. 


NOTE: The rates for individuals are calculated on “Basic Tax’ and for corporations on “Taxable Income” 
attributable to the province in each case. 
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Some Notes on the Tables. 
Where Revenues come from, and 
where they go. 

Taxation staff and costs of 
operation. 

Comparison of returns, labor 
force and population. 

Refunds 1960-1968. 


selected years. 


. General Statement of T1 Returns 


filed by Individual Canadians — 
Tax Years 1947 — 1967. 


. Distribution of Taxable Cana- 


dians According to 
Total Income — 
Tax Years 1947 — 1967 


. General Statement by Provinces 


of T1 Returns Filed by Indivi- 
duals — 

Tax Year 1967 

Taxable Canadians by Occupa- 
tion Classes — 

Tax Years 1962 — 1967 

Taxable Canadians by Occupa- 
tion — 

Tax Year 1967 

Total Returns Filed According 
to Occupation and Range of 
Total Income — 

Tax Year 1967 

Total Returns Filed According to 
Age and Sex — 

Tax Year 1967 

Miscellaneous Statistics Con- 
cerning T1 Returns of Indivi- 
duals — 

Tax Year 1967 

Taxable Canadians by 89 
Selected Cities — 

Tax Year 1967 

Taxable Estates Assessed Under 
the Estate Tax Act — 

Fiscal Years 1966 — 1968 


5] 


ee eS ee 
SOME NOTES ON THE TABLES picture of the range of statistics 


The book “Taxation Statistics” available. 
analyzing the tax returns of indivi- 
duals is produced each year by 
National Revenue, Taxation, and 
published by the Queen’s Printer at 
$1.50. The 1969 edition of this pub- 
lication, which has come to be 
known informally as the “Green 
Book,” analyzes 1967 individual in- 
come tax returns and includes tables 
on tax collections and miscellaneous 
statistics. Corporation tax statistics 
are now published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Data from individual tax returns are 
obtained by analyzing a stratified 
sample. In this way details about oc- 
cupation, sources of income, types 
and amounts of deductions, geo- 
graphic areas, and so on, can be 
obtained economically and quickly. 
In reading Taxation Statistics it must 
be realized that the sampling tech- 
nique used, while it produces quite 
accurate total figures, does result in 
some aberration for very small 
groups, particularly when inter-year 
comparisons are made. 


Another result of sampling is that the 
statistics fall somewhat short of 
representing all the tax returns re- 
ceived for a given period. This is 
because the sampling process must 
be stopped at a predetermined point 
so that compilation of data can pro- 
ceed. Returns filed after this cut-off 
date are thus not reflected in the 
final statistics but the shortfall is not 
judged to reduce the effectiveness 
of the statistics for most research 
purposes. 


The tables in the following pages 
52/1 have been selected to give a general 


Personal 
income tax 


Corporation 
income tax 


Excise duties 
and taxes 


Custom 
duties 


Other (eae withholding tax and 


KEY 


taxes estate tax 


Non-tax (post office, return on 
revenue sources investments, etc.) 
Sales tax 


All figures in $ million 


HERE REVENUES FOR 1969/7 
WILL COME FROM 


$12,625 


BUDGETARY REVENUES 


It is expected that total budgetary 
revenues in 1969/70 will amount to 
$12,025 million. 


It is expected that: total 
old age security revenues 
in 1969/70 will amount to 
$1,840 million. 


BUDGETARY EXPENDITURES 


It is expected that total budgetary 
expenditures in 1969/70. will be 
$11,650 million’ compared with 
$10,735 million in 1968/69. 


"Before write-off of Expo deficit 


General government services 
Foreign affairs 
Defence 


Intergovernmental fiscal 
transfer payments 


Economic development 
Health and welfare 


Education, culture and 
recreation 


Public debt charges 


Transportation and 
communication 


Unallocated expenditures 


OLD AGE SECURITY REVENUES 


56.8% $4,045 


TOTAL O.A.S. REVENUE 
$1,840 MILLION 


WHERE EXPENDITURES 


IN 1969/70 WILL GO 


24.3% 


TOTAL DISTRIBUTION 1969/70/100% 
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INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE RETURNS FILED (MILLIONS) NET COST TO COLLECT $100 OF TAX 


STAFF EMPLOYED (THOUSANDS) 


PERM. & TEMP. 8.9 ' 


PERM. & TEMP. 6.6 
PERM. & TEMP. 63 y 


TEMP, 3.1 
TEMP. 1.4 


NET REVENUES COLLECTED ($ BILLIONS) 


TOTAL COSTS OF TAX COLLECTION ($ MILLIONS) 


“EX: CPPS 


EE 1958 11963 0 1968 


FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31st FISCAL YEARS ENDED MARCH 31st 


T2’s FILED 


COMPARISON OF RETURNS, LABOUR FORCE AND POPULATION 


NOTE: 
Returns for a taxation year have been counted to the end of the year of filing. 


Number of returns filed can exceed labour force because it may include those in 
labour force at any time during the year and it includes some retired persons not 


in the labour force. 
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REFUNDS 


ALL FIGURES ARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


ALL OTHER TAXES 


CORPORATION TAX 


INDIVIDUAL TAX 


TOTAL REFUNDS 


273.4 385.7 384.9 439.6 514.1 


ODUM dbo i 00m 0/00 


56/5 “INCLUDES REFUNDS OF SPECIAL REFUNDABLE TAX 


FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED MARCH 31st 


NL SP SSIES TDG ESTES EU STC iS AE SS BAIR BES OST SITS TUE EO ES SI SG STEER DI 
ANNUAL NET COLLECTIONS OF THE TAXATION DIVISION FOR SELECTED YEARS 


(ALL MONEY FIGURES ARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


FISCAL EXCESS 
YEAR PROFITS 
ENDED TAXES ON TAXES ON AND OTHER SUCCESSION 
MARCH INDIVIDUAL CPP CORPORATE SPECIAL NON-RESIDENT DUTIES OR TOTAL 
31st INCOMES CONTRIBUTIONS INCOMES TAXES TAX ESTATE TAX COLLECTIONS 
225 
1917 nia - - 12.5 = = 64.4 
1920 oe? _ rest 44.1 - -- 59.0 
1925 25.2 _— Sia 2.7 -—- _ 69.0 
1930 Qe _ 41.8 we, = — 66.8 
1935 25n2 —_— 35.8 _ 5.8 _ 134.4 
1940 45.4 — Tikes) -- dion iz 1,555.8 
1945 767.8 _ 276.4 465.8 28.6 29-9 1,300.8 
1950 622.0 -- 603.2 (1.8) 47.5 44.8 2,457.0 
1955 1,284.4 — 1,066.5 — 61.3 88.4 3,148.2 
1960 1275232 — A 2o4ine _ 73.4 88.6 4,940.7 
1965 2,903:9 _— 1,804.5 _— 143.7 108.4 57 oo6ee 
1966 3,166.6 94.9 1,891.1 _ 170.0 OTA Onions 
1967 3,747.5 58775 1,874.9 196.2* 203.6 1OZ=2: 6,959.8 
1968 4,610.5 640.6 198755 eM) SP 220.5 — _ 


* SPECIAL REFUNDABLE TAX PAYABLE BY CORPORATIONS AND CERTAIN TRUSTS 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF T1 RETURNS FILED BY INDIVIDUAL CANADIANS 


TAX YEARS 1947-1967 


TAXABLE RETURNS FILED 


EFFECTIVE RATE ON: 


TAXABLE 
INCOME 
% 


NWANARNWWAHAOOOHHWAOKROWD 


NON- 
TAXABLE 
RETURNS 

FILED 


1,162,320 

972,100 
1,022,790 
1,491 ,920 
1,324,220 
1,270,610 
1,292 ,890 
1 ,393 ,250 
1,365 ,050 
1,282,575 
1,402 ,506 
1,482,244 
1,445 ,035 
1,460 ,845 
1,456 ,616 
1,456 ,000 
1,423 ,570 
1,418,373 
1,434,218 
1,456 ,546 
1,478 ,012 


TOTAL 
RETURNS 
FILED 


30285770 
3,662 ,030 
3,754,760 
3,866 ,160 
4,102,170 
4,395,710 
4 ,682 ,420 
4,803 ,410 
4,923,700 
5, 1903754 
5,478,971 
5 ,530 ,496 
5 ,687 ,525 
5 ,850 ,611 
5 ,964 ,383 
6, 137 (227 
6 ,350 ,943 
6,719,092 
7,163,160 
i? ,Joapaeo 
8,133 ,695 


—————————— al 


TOTAL DEDUCTIONS TAXABLE TAX TOTAL 

INCOME CLAIMED INCOME PAYABLE = INCOME 

NUMBER <—————— $ MILLIONS. —_> % 
2 , 366 ,456 5 , 581 3,053 25525 622) TTS 
2,089 ,930 6,761 3,576 3,185 648 se bals 
2,201,970 6 ,431 32785 2,646 501 aoe 
2,374,240 7,033 4 ,066 2,007 575 $.2 
2,771,990 8,748 4,880 3,868 812 es 
3,;125,100., 10,274 S073 4,701 1,072 10.4 
3,000, 5000" 11,467 6,070 5,307 pitl4se 10-0 
3,410, 16000 11:1 5 707 6,171 5,536 7 1,097 9.4 
3,558,650" 79127582 6,477 6,105 1,149 aan 
3,908,176 14,356 75425 Ty2s0" Sweet 2:0 
4,076,465 15,629 7723 7,906 1,415 sa 
4,048,252 16,225 8 ,082 8,145 1,383 8.5 
4,242,490 17,448 8,494 8,954 1,580 a 
4,389,766 18,578 8,851 93.727. ©1784 226 
4,507,767. 19602 9,179 10,423 1,910 2.7 
4,681,227 20,764 9,656: 11,108 2,022 ed 
4,927 378° 22,422 10,201 124220. 282435 10.0 
5, 3019219 255174 14002) 4,172 2 S10. 8 
5,728,942 28,342 11,865 16,484 2,879 10.2 
6.276.579) 32,597 «135210 19,415. 37366. 10.3 
6,655,683 36,242 13,882 22,382 4,191 11.6 
NOTES: 


e TOTAL INCOME consists of net income from all 
sources before personal exemptions, pension con- 
tributions and standard or other deductions. 

e« TAX PAYABLE includes Old Age Security Tax 
from 1952 on, and Provincial Income Tax from 
1962 on. 

e In this and succeeding tables (except Table 8) 
the figures are derived by sampling intake to a 
“cut-off” date each year. For this reason they fall 
very slightly short of representing the total picture 
for any tax year. 


a ee At MPO SN BEN GEOR ES OWT NTE FSIS TT TESS SE POS SE PE GP TTBS 
DISTRIBUTION OF TAXABLE CANADIANS ACCORDING TO TOTAL INCOME 


TAX YEARS 1947-1967 
NUMBER WITH TOTAL INCOME IN THE RANGES BELOW 


TOTAL 
$2,000 $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 $10,000 $25,000 NUMBER OF 
0 TO AND TAXABLE 
YEAR $2,000 $2,999 $3,999 $4,999 $9,999 $24,999 OVER RETURNS 


1947 1,238 ,560 773,780 186 ,400 63 ,400 76,190 24,567 3,559 2,366,456 
1948 196,000" 150015260 280 ,670 85 ,310 93,590 27,760 4,840 2,689,930 
1949 745 ,520 848 , 960 368 ,090 117,040 1135570 63,460)" “533300225231 o70 
1950 747 ,060 889 , 900 434 ,200 134 , 380 125,420 °36:890)_ (6.390) 02) 3745240 
1951 132, 910 961 ,620 643 ,650 211,750 176,890 427870 87260" 2) 7777950 
1952 736 ,680 986 ,520 808 , 750 303 , 210 230,300 . 51,140 8,500 "3, 1257100 
1953 756 , 430 991 ,490 903 , 620 381 ,380 292,140. 59,210. 9 95260) 33 389" 540 
1954 740 ,040 980 ,130 916 ,230 397,190 307,900 58,480 10,190 3,410,160 
1955 730 ,490 983 ,900 947 , 930 459 ,540 360,430 65,660 10,700 3,558,650 
1956 748 , 969 993,830 1,015,449 573,162 490,804 73,848 12,114 3,908,176 
1O57 708,119 975,834 15052;061 640 ,005 600,276 86,843 13,327 4,076,465 
1958 650 ,257 893,868 1,016,281 695 ,875 676,240 100,612 15,119 4,048,252 
1959 662 ,240 886,585 1,012,718 756 ,219 797,271 JI, 169 16,5288" 45 242,490 
1960 653 , 920 8765235 998 ,741 805 , 264 913,885 124 032017 689s 423899766 
1961 642 ,841 876,115 9765212 836',780.* 1, 01TS 124 ' TAIgS6s iy docer sor en 
1962 623,971 874 ,307 968 ,851 859,289 1,173,965 1605128) "20 (1S. Avectn 7, 
1963 674 ,218 896 ,573 961 ,440 883,770. 1,306,079 TS7 70827522, 61 1eaa oe are 
1964 673 ,474 909 , 264 984 ,254 929,584 1,562,635 214.5184 27,824 5 3017219 
1965 695 ,135 932,921 999 ,015 945.585. 12860;115 263,900" 23227) to, eae 
1966 742 ,443 940,942 1,044,646 967,104 2,195,334 347,761" 39,049 36,276 o70 
1967 745 ,413 920,507 1,026,477 977,456 2,490,063 447,690 48,077 6,655,683 


Srna TT ESS SEE TS PN FNS EA ES OL STE EOE aE IO ET 
NOTES: 
e TOTAL INCOME consists of net income from all 
sources before personal exemptions, pension con- 
tributions, and standard or other deductions. 
e Although the minimum personal exemption for a 
year was increased to $1,000 in 1949, some tax- 
payers declaring total income of less than that 
amount are nevertheless taxable. Examples are im- 
migrants and emigrants who receive only a partial 
year’s exemption in the year of migration. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT BY PROVINCES OF T1 RETURNS FILED BY INDIVIDUALS 
TAX YEAR 1967 


(ALL MONEY FIGURES EXCEPT AVERAGES ARE IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


TOTAL FEDERAL PROVINCIAL OLD AGE 
NUMBER EXEMPTIONS TOTAL INCOME INCOME SECURITY 
OF TOTAL AND TAXABLE TAX TAX TAX TAX 
RETURNS INCOME DEDUCTIONS INCOME PAYABLE PAYABLE PAYABLE PAYABLE 
TAXABLE 
RETURNS $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 93 ,825 436.3 206.7 230.5 45.9 26.9 11.0 8.0 
Prince Edward 
Island 20 ,749 86.2 41.9 44.5 8.4 4.8 a0 1.6 
Nova Scotia 192 ,664 903.3 409.4 495.0 95.7 55.5 22.8 17.4 
New Brunswick 146 ,402 678.7 31h: 8 367.8 71.4 41.4 170 12:9 
Quebec 1,727,650 9,225.0 3,683.6 5,546.7 658.8 472.0 <2 » 186.6 
Ontario 2,703,884 15,303.7 5,536.0 9,774.8 2,074.1 1,244.9 503.3 325.9 
Manitoba 303,990 1,532.2 623.8 909.5 182.7 109.1 52.3 ee 
Saskatchewan 269,048 1,382.3 B/.0 807.8 169.3 95.7 45.7 21.9 
Alberta 474,366 2,560.9 985.3. 1,577.4 326.4 194.3 78.5 53.6 
British Columbia 705,930 4,028.9 1,473.4 2,557.0 ais ae | 317.4 128.4 86.9 
Northwest 
Territories 6 ,308 Sot 2 7 2505 Bis 4.4 = 9 
Yukon 5,746 35.8 10.5 25.0 i 4.4 _ 9 
Non-Residents Beil 30.5 10.5 2062 4.5 3.9 _ As: 
CANADA 6,655,683 36,241.9 13,881.6 22,381.6 4,190.5 2,574.7 861.2 754.4 
Average per taxpayer $5 ,445 $2,086 $3,363 $630 $387 $7129 $773 
NON TAXABLE 
RETURNS $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 5 pts 56.1 91.9 — 
Prince Edward 
Island LOBES = i 12:9 20.2 _ 
Nova Scotia 65 ,200 76.0 117.4 Al 
New Brunswick 57 ,586 66.1 104.1 5 
Quebec 368 ,277 443.7 682.1 24S 
Ontario 503,662 493.5 809.2 lise 
Manitoba 81,610 2 144.1 yt 
Saskatchewan 80 , 799 98.6 156.4 ee 
Alberta 121,706 124.7 219.6 3.0 
British Columbia 132:273 131.0 21239 oe 
Northwest 
Territories 2,345 Iara 4.5 — 
Yukon 918 cf lee — 
Non-Residents 3,143 73 5a5 eal 
CANADA 1,478,012 1,595.4 2,569.4 26.3 
Average per filer $7,079 $7,738 — 
ALL RETURNS $ $ $ 
Newfoundland 139 ,042 494.4 298.6 230.5 
Prince Edward 
Island 31 ,080 Skt 62.0 44.5 
Nova:Scotia 257 ,919 97952 52638 495.0 
New Brunswick 203 , 988 744.8 416.0 368.3 
Quebec 2,095,927 9,668.6 4,365.8 5,549.3 
Ontario 3.212.436 15)79792..6,340.1 9,792.0 
Manitoba 385,600 1,619.9 767.9 S10 72 NOTES: 
Saskatchewan 349 , 847 1 ,480 9 732.0 809.7 e In this and other tables in this report, income 
Alberta 596 FO72 2 ,685 6 1 , 204 9 1 , 580 By. figures, especially average figures, should not be 
British Columbia 838,203 4,159.9 1,686.3 2,557.3 Teta bel ogeie ron A fang acy e 
Northwest have filed tax returns. 
Territories 8 ,653 40.2 uly fF 25.5 + Allocation of tax filers by province has been made 
Yukon 6 664 36 5 1 5 : 4 25. 0 at 8 bay regen. province of residence on 
Non-Residents 8 , 264 30.8 16.0 20-2 « While taxable income is recorded on some non- 
CANADA 8 : 4 feces 695 37 ,837 72 VAG ,451 AO) 722 ,407 9 taxable returns, no tax is payable in such cases after 
Sm Average per filer $4 652 $2 023 eh the application of tax adjustments and tax credits. 


Le a ee eee DE 8 DY SA ANGEL TEI 5 LEE TD IR RRL TREBLE WER ESI RI ES BOISE SPT PSE CREB 
TAXABLE CANADIANS BY OCCUPATION CLASSES 


TAX YEARS 1962-1967 


PER CENT 
OF TOTAL 
1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1967 


aL EE IE PRIA TIE EIR PL ETO TEE ES SE ST SREP ST PCE SE ESE SE TE SE TSG CEI 


NUMBER OF 

TAXABLE 

RETURNS 

Employees 4,090,943 4,295,491 4,606,207 4,978,382 5,478,233 5,788,100 87.0 
Farmers 86 ,585 92 ,026 106 ,614 119 ,511 145 ,828 148 ,725 Zao 
Fishermen 4,836 ATT, 5,755 5,476 8,848 Sris2 Omi 
Professionals 47 ,897 47 ,266 49 ,172 52 ,134 50 ,491 54,742 0.8 
Salesmen * 54,441 51,31 59,723 66 ,185 17 ,661 18,556 0.3 
Business 195 ,599 214 ,007 224 ,153 233 ,670 250 ,399 255 ,103 3.8 
Investors and 

Property Owners 133 ,052 147 ,424 160 ,452 175736 191 ,828 PAO) Shan Shee. 
Pensioners 51,220 61,912 78 ,943 91,719 125 ,874 161 ,267 2.4 
Other 12,468 13,759 10,200 6,129 7,417 LOOT OR? 
TOTALS 4,681,227 4,927,373 5,301,219 5,728,942 6,276,579 6,655,683 100.0 
TAX PAYABLE 

IN MILLIONS 

OF DOLLARS $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Employees 1,570.2 1,750.4 2A NOX}. 2 2,260.6 PRT WAN Pd 3,409.6 81.4 
Farmers 34.4 38.4 52.3 60.6 T1337 92.7 De? 
Fishermen 279 Dat 3.0 Sea 5.4 NO) 0.1 
Professionals 129.8 144.6 168.7 173.9 192.0 23153 5.6 
Salesmen* 36.6 38.1 51.8 57.4 1354 16.7 0.4 
Business 117.5 132.6 153.3 155.4 TeAlere 194.2 4.6 
Investors and 

Property Owners Tilezz. 118.5 146.3 145.7 162.6 191.0 4.6 
Pensioners 9.8 V22 Ome 19.9 30.8 40.4 10) 
Other Bees, 6.1 4.4 phat! Dei 4.4 Ont 
TOTALS 2,021.8 2,243.0 2,719.2 2,879.3 3,366.1 4,190.5 100.0 


nner ence EST AY EDR AL SD I LSE TRE ET LD DELI A SIO LEDS LEE EEE LE ELIE I LEE IS 


* Prior to 1966, includes both employed and self- 
employed. From 1966 the definition was changed 
to include only self-employed. 
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TAXABLE CANADIANS BY OCCUPATION 
TAX YEAR 1967 


Arranged in order of Average Income 


TOTAL PER CENT TOTAL PER CENT 
AVERAGE INCOME OF GRAND AVERAGE TAX OF GRAND 
OCCUPATION NUMBER INCOME (in Millions) TOTAL TAX (in Millions) TOTAL 

ALL TAXPAYERS: $ $ $ $ 
Self Employed Doctors & Surgeons. . 16,509 27,347 451.5 1.26 72324 120.9 2.89 
Self Employed Engineers & Architects. 2 5i2 822,111 bo.o 16 5,349 13.8 a3 
Self Employed Lawyers & Notaries... 8,462 22,014 186.3 51657 O25 47.6 1.14 
Self Employed Dentists............ 5 10S 13 7273 93h .26 4,208 21S 51 
Self Employed Accountants......... 5,125 14,517 74.4 .21 2,914 14.9 . 36 
Other Self Employed Professionals. . . 11, 246° 7 {672 86.3 24.1290 13.9 F3o 
Self Employed Salesmen........... 18,556 7,062 13120 . 36 900 LOe/, .40 
lovesiors. <i... sae a to oon 158,552 6,844 1,085.2 2.99 945 149.9 3.58 
Business Proprietors (See below)... . 255 ,103 6,269 1 Soo 2 4.41 761 194.2 4.64 
Self Employed Entertainers & Artists. . 5 720 6,224 35.6 .10 816 4.7 ales 
Property OWENS 0c uae nese ais «oun 51,799 5,984 310.0 . 86 793 41.1 .98 
PATER Sect hn 2 <0 maid thet de 146,720  ydou 822.4 Ziad 624 O27, ye i 
Employees (See below)............ 5,788,100 5,300 30,677.2 84.65 589 2,409.6 81.36 
FISHerimellice... <& seuchho ee eee ee Sa7sZ 4,796 41.9 ae. 481 ArzZ EO 
reich Slileathy ors its ab vaca Sh oe ee 10,107. 4,047 40.9 at 436 4.4 at 
PemSlOnelSetrar cn cna erter 161.267 3,410 549.9 test Sle) 251 40.4 .95 
BAS) ¢: | DONE go nna Par er ire Ne mace 6,655,683 5,445 36,241.9 100.00 630 4,190.5 100.00 

BUSINESS PROPRIETORS: $ $ $ $ 
FinanGOkcpeme ee e nk s cee meres 17467 14,762 QV SOGeror 451 ae0, ei 
Realtestateccine stator re aaaecan tea 2.132 (29,995 2155 .06 1,741 ST .09 
INSUrANGe AGEINS are a y.snugner taney er 2,450 9,875 2ay 2: OVE MET S7 4.3 .10 
Witolasale (rade. < o.. cme 4 en Tee 97110" (777990 T2e6 P20e el 12 10:5 .25 
Bluisiness ServiCGrs was «came Fee ae oie 2 ,082 6 ,924 14.4 .04 971 250 .05 
Maguracturing:. 06% -& sates oe - 10,155 6,790 69.0 .19 876 8.9 e21 
Reta lvaGe tas sce eteue rete oY 93,903 6,684 627.72 ove 805 75.6 1.80 
Recreation*Services: seen. ee 2,933 6 ,323 1Se5 .05 837 20 .06 
CCOMGtRICHON <p cas Sine a= Mle pies eek 40,014 6,183 247.4 .68 722) 28.9 .69 
OREM BUSIMESS. ahicie cies & ecu anemene es 3,018. 6,143 S25 .05 66 2143 .06 
ott ae aed one 2-286 5,925 13.6 .04 665 1.5 .04 
Other ServiceSaen.- oes eRe 61,708 e5e@266 326.2 90 595 36.7 .88 
BubliceUtilities evs: «cee eats 235,040 soeto? 123.9 34 518 eS .29 
TOLA tec aera 255,103 6,269 1,599.2 4.41 761 194.2 4.64 

EMPLOYEES: $ $ $ $ 
TTeachersiSe Professors... . ses. ae 260,706 6,267 POSs59 4.51 792 206.5 4.93 
Federal Government............05: 239,804 5,839 1,400.2 3.86 660 158.3 Sas 
Municipal Governments..........-- 244 ,901 5 , 547 des5sn5 Sas 564 (Stsig?? 3.30 
Provincial Governments...........-.- 276,754 5 535 fie 5siec AWS 588 N62. 3.88 
Business Enterprises............+-. 4,268,506 5,341 22,799.4 62.91 600 2,559.6 61.08 
fastutions’:; Mek 2 oe ees eo 388,902 4,016 1,561.9 4.31 384 149.4 SROy 
RIDCINSSITICG yan c pceeente sinless 108,527 3,605 Soles 1.08 S20 34.8 .83 
720 1 Ae ees here eer 5,788,100 5,300 30,677.2 84.65 589 3,409.6 81.37 

NOTES: 


e INCOME figures in this table consist of net income 
from all sources before personal exemptions, pension 
contributions, and standard or other deductions. 

e OCCUPATION in this table is determined by chief 
source of income. For example, a lawyer or doctor 
whose chief source of income is salary is classified 
62 AN as an employee, if investments, as an investor, etc. 


TOTAL RETURNS FILED ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION AND RANGE OF TOTAL INCOME 


TAX YEAR 1967 


NUMBER OF TAXABLE RETURNS WITH TOTAL INCOME IN THE RANGES BELOW 


NUMBER TOTAL 
Not $3,000 $4,000 $5,000 TOES 
. . . $10,000 $15,000 $25,000 OF 
TAXABLE UNDER TO TO TO TO TO AND RETURNS 
OCCUPATION RETURNS $3,000 $3,999 $4,999 $9,999 $14,999 $24,999 OVER FILED 
ALL TAXPAYERS: 
Self Employed Doctors & Surgeons..... 152 174 141 186 1,467 1,664 4,683 8,194 16,661 
Self Employed Engineers & Architects... 135 46 90 43 568 439 646 = 60 2,707 
Self Employed Lawyers & Notaries..... 176 164 124 211 1,356 1,581 2,522 2,504 8 ,638 
Self Employed Dentists.............. 33 145 172 104 770 988 1,827 1,102 5,141 
Self Employed Accountants........... 257 379 352 128 1,342 1,134 1,167 623 5,382 
Other Self Employed Professionals..... 2,202 3,149 1,708 982 2,626 1,347 1,040 394 13,448 
Self Employed Salesmen............. 4,450 3,306 2,726 2,066 6,737 2,417 1,021 283 23,006 
InVGStOrStraeersns Sisare ve sisvarnis ogers'cscrchere 40,361 63,060 24,372 15,454 31,476 10,939 7,365 5,886 198,913 
Business Proprietors (See below)...... 88 ,933 52,042 41,910 36,483 89,429 22,775 9,679 2,785 344,036 
Self Employed Entertainers & Artists... 1,473 1,762 649 753 1,630 530 296 100 7,193 
Property/OWneISs.c. csc ces cece nee 32,082 18,745 8,299 5,270 12,605 3,396 2,256 1,228 83,881 
FanMB Sate ohare ctarasare scateiysicts ecasionsiths 143,820 37,350 28,246 21,506 45,938 10,673 4,088 924 292,545 
Employees (See below).............. 1,008,044 1,388,753 881,784 874,097 2,271,102 273,147 76,175 23,042 6,796,144 
FISHONMRON stercte tee save cSeltie eisieitio oie ss 5, 338 2,495 1,752 1,560 2,305 508 104 8 14,070 
Unclassifiediscos.c stein s coset acs 62,222 5,731 1,024 1,012 1,738 396 114 92 72,329 
RENSIONGS tetera vices Soames 88 , 334 88,619 33,128 17,601 18,974 2,064 659 222 249,601 
MOTIAL toee loach aceioreie teletstcisie co hinte ease 1,478,012 1,665,920 1,026,477 977,456 2,490,063 334,048 113,642 48,077 8,133,695 
LT SLY BELAY SPOS TEES HORS OI ISS TILL TE FEY I EMESIS NIE IS LE RLS OTS DRIES DS PESTS 2 TIE RLS 2 ELIS ED DELLE ET TEI FST LAY 
BUSINESS PROPRIETORS: 
FinaiCieanteetecsiiceics ore cee nite tare = 411 125 95 160 419 250 216 202 1,878 
Realistatencarmcs veciccceists ces sass 330 253 188 154 773 421 231 112 2,462 
Insurance’AgentS:<....2.sasenss- 0 233 275 207 219 841 568 263 77 2,683 
Wholesalentrad@.noaas. access oe os 2,731 1,033 1,205 1,384 3,416 1,170 652 250 11,841 
BUSINBSSSORIVICR Mtr cto ctccers ee 6 cies 567 475 288 223 733 204 124 35 2,649 
Manufacturingiesaccaces tr Saccrs ss 2,820 1,879 1,741 1,239 3,636 978 507 175 12,975 
Retanhiitadeveate. + ce. bas se se vote 29,226 14,801 14,324 13,743 35,918 10,038 4,057 1,025 123,129 
Recreation Services...............4. 1,456 605 468 416 1,073 220 115 36 4,389 
Gonstructioniceys. tisteelsatelerve.s oilers tio.6,c 11,810 7,012 6,421 5,825 15,764 3,430 1,290 272 51,824 
OthemBUSiNGSS isos cers errs hoes evo 1,451 660 452 486 1,077 213 87 43 4,469 
Foresttyteme rossi s ota cece neces 1,584 545 329 376 773 159 81 15 3,872 
OtherS6rvices; wacasrccsoscscce seen = 23,728 18,397 11,167 8,697 17,649 3,729 1,628 439 85,424 
BablicdUtilitiestyec etsierc.cicsct ois 'reisee oe 12,586 5,982 5,015 3,561 7,357 1,398 428 104 36,431 
MOA lPrrmtetttec tr ne ctenccl onc cess 88 , 933 52,042 41,910 36,483 89,429 22,775 9,679 2,785 344,036 
nro eT SD ETA API LTS I TTS TLS SA ES ERR RTT AP SSE NTS EE YTV NSIS 
EMPLOYEES: 
Teachers & Professors.............4- 14,654 41,639 24,624 39,196 120,348 28,674 5,914 311 275, 360 
Federal Government................- 32,400 33,494 29,629 37,662 120,267 14,040 4,148 564 272,204 
Municipal Governments.............- 37,686 39,707 25,291 33,995 135,816 8,154 1,821 117 282,587 
Provincial Governments.............- 43,631 45,129 42,368 53,823 114,685 16,633 3,844 272 320,385 
Business Enterprises...............- 756 , 062 1,041,082 640,817 627,958 1,682,453 197,816 57,474 20,906 5,024,568 
InStitUtionSi tac iss, seeies oe eels se 79,400 136,322 96,145 65,552 81,676 5,964 2,483 760 468 ,302 
Unctassifiedsescs acts ciecheaisieeceisrstels 44,211 51,380 22,910 15,911 15,857 1,866 491 112 152,738 
OVAL erate tecints sralereamiea tie ciesiee 1,008 ,044 1,388,753 881,784 874,097 2,271,102 273,147 76,175 23,042 6,796,144 
NOTES: 


e TOTAL INCOME figures in this table consist of 
net income from all sources before personal exemp- 
tions, pension contributions, and standard or other 
deductions. 

e OCCUPATION in this table is determined by chief 
source of income. For example, a lawyer or doctor 
whose chief source of income is salary is classified 
as an employee, if investments, as an investor, etc. 
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Ne 
TOTAL RETURNS FILED ACCORDING TO AGE AND SEX 


TAX YEAR 1967 


Non-Taxable Returns Taxable Returns Total Returns Grand Total 
AGE MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE MALE FEMALE 

se 
Under 25 284,036 227,618 832 ,281 575 ,363 eT Gran 802 ,981 1,919,298 
25-29 53 ,064 65 ,070 567 ,358 227,799 620 ,422 292 , 869 913,291 
30-34 57,719 50,213 505 ,524 155 ,551 563 ,243 205 , 764 769 ,007 
35-39 60 ,903 53 ,395 521 ,871 167 ,816 582,774 22 2 803 ,985 
40-44 62 ,550 49 ,188 495 ,872 188 ,671 558 ,422 237 ,859 796 ,281 
45-49 62 ,603 43 , 866 450 ,048 187 ,194 512 ,651 231 ,060 7ST Me 
50-54 57 ,324 36 ,393 384 ,132 156 ,850 441 ,456 193 ,243 634 ,699 
55-59 53 ,061 2501 SS 328 ,670 122,561 Soles 147 ,694 529 ,425 
60-64 49 ,394 18 ,443 242 ,270 89 ,209 291 ,664 107 ,652 399 ,316 
65-69 505/07 Its) <coxels 148 ,789 58 ,804 199 ,496 77,143 276 ,639 
70 and over Gens ly 28 ,644 150 ,273 89 ,245 213 ,990 117 ,889 331 ,879 
Not stated S516 3,316 5 ,324 4,208 8,640 7,524 16,164 
TOTAL 858 394 619,618 4,632,412 2,023,271 5,490,806 2,642,889 8,133 ,695 


el 
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SE BB SID SE PA TAP RSS Ds aT CESSES SE NRSC ANIA RIORES 
MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS CONCERNING T1 RETURNS OF INDIVIDUALS 


TAX YEAR 1967 


NUMBER AMOUNT 
OF RETURNS $000 


AE TALS A LE TL NDING BB RE St IST NTE LE, SE EAE TBE LESSOR TSI ES EEE TS ETE LOS BEES SE SESE NETTIE UE EEO Es 


No, ofLreturns analyzed (See Note Below)............cccnurenvvcceneeuen 8,134,006 
Beene ee atnIBAN CTO TUNICS cee oe ie hat Re, ca ae aye Chere ie Sis bea Bate ays Ree ee eet 5 ,343 ,310 485 ,688 
Boeri iui OF GeClaninG MO LAX: ance strate oa 1) oi< waar eee Vw aes adress 1,882 ,292 
ROR RSrC Crain -aMOUNTS. OWING: acs vars a sctuaminds wed auaere ea se Gateke blows 908 ,404 175 ,147 
Eavimenitsra CCOMPAllyINGiMeLuUIMS mun nats 5, cludes died ts wks Galeeadscn a, checoieeisnaan 1,909" 57S 436 ,986 
RELUrnS Claimingroeducuons.at SOULCE.)4. 4a as anemic clos sicheatne ae aan cnc GO. SOu 522 3,684 ,960 
Returns eporingunstaiment/paymentS«. .+.. ss smle oes. de. ehe ss asiee aes 381 ,092 433 ,615 
PUes Charged (ON-ShOr INStalMONtSiiinss\c ca me cass wan See ibs a vlaqeun euae PRET OP, 7,434 
BeMadltlGSMOmlare UNG sareneyr sa cegterini ate « lhone saueyotc hf ue AnGRabireiote. cee emcee et oie 62 ,066 652 
Retuinsiclalmmingulkax AGIUStiMentS cer srrhs or sacs skcatde nts aamel tans, caemeeamsaetaeee CHL 7AM, 32 ,330 
RetuinsiclalminonOividendalax: Credits ana. ona. rnernaneusi a.) sanuene en ramen ee 504 ,445 105 ,429 
RetunsiclaiminguROrelgimmax: CreditSamun chides stetat tue score ieteise sree seers eveonem sn enans) 66 ,448 18,280 
RAPES IGIAUTINC SE TIOls Oat LOSSES: o.)  teistees: i «4a evepite os, ea ait Ware yore abet s aoe 5,994 18.269 
Be Est TMT MORAL IVS nie ek ks cee a ies deena mee a ab Soc Peek kee es os 104 ,972 
RE APEL MIS MITRCEUUICIT ATES <eothis tert nrela ce wit eae Bot vc ua Rcd yeghn ede i Het ge ea mw age KE eka ce 26,915 
MOtITIsiOLCCCOASCU TAXDAVEIS. 6 acc of kd av w wlapealni ws g ule iWe wip uals eaunehen oo 42 ,094 
RELUTMSMILELIC HRTEM CHAM GUAGE is nenpreuse sis «scsi numicleiaiwelalfe athe neh ri heal tamer mene ots 1,634,699 
PTE CUrled (Ol PIOVIOUSIVOAl 6. fee. ce x cs es cchs koe #9) a cence wake Sudo e aren TOU IZ 


aN SS PTR EES SEALS IB ESTO OD BS ESSIEN EE TEBE SIEGES ET EGE CLE AEA CB LEIP LTE, 


NOTE: 
e Based on 100% analysis of 1967 returns processed 
to Dec. 31, 1968. 
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PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


PAG a Merete eva San 
ESET ehardie weus er ctelacn tle 
BEIAVINIG ccoraralal «inka 
BAM DON siaiesen ayouaents 
BEAN OOK eit cic sts oie 
BrantionGs. dice aoc a4 6 
Brockvilieqe.0 i. Ee 
Calgary... ghia cece 
Cap de la Madeleine. . 
Charlottetown....... 
Chathianiiviesc sa «+ oer 
SHICOUUMNE lcs ss oes 
Comenbrook.... See 
@sVan yes] tlhe Area bea once 
Dartmouth ere vor = 
Drummondville. ..... 
ECQMOMtOlinecrs a+ acs 
Ft. William-Pt. Arthur. . 


KE | a cer aa eee ee ae 
Jacques Cartier...... 
JORGUICIC. nsec Sey 
KamloOpSwe. 2 otoarhen 5 
KelOWians aac os «chee, « 
Kingstonee.c 3.x - 
Kirkland Lake........ 
Kitchener-Waterloo.. . 
Kethbridgexeans ae 
EONAON a cac. a) are © 
Pongueuiliee ercs-..car.: 
Medicine Hat........ 
NIOHGTONca eaten cies 
Wontredles sea. 2 
MOOSE JaWire eee 
Natialiniion see 
New Westminster. ... 
Niagara Falls........ 
NottisB avian err « 
Orillia aatersnccaen siahite c 
Oakvilletresn pas lets 


Oshawa. oa. 
Otawarene ae 


Owen Sound........ 
PembproKneremnaatis «at 
Penticton wareriwe cs: 
Peterborough... 
Portage la Prairie..... 
Port Colpomnes. .: «« « 
Prince Albert... su < « 
Prince George....... 
Prince RUDEILS 2)... 
OU GHOG asnier nut wets 


TAXABLE CANADIANS BY 89 SELECTED CITIES 
TAX YEAR 1967 


ORDER OF 
AVERAGE 
INCOME 


5 
19 
43 
21 
79 
42 


NUMBER 


8 543 
10,926 
13,711 
18,042 
11,800 
28 ,311 

9 ,280 

137 ,303 

8 568 

7,708 
14,563 
14,603 

5 697 
15,631 
19,190 
14,229 

164,408 
40 ,908 
11,736 
15,239 
12°733 
23 ,647 
50,840 

174,997 
37 ,599 
17,880 
10,085 

9,720 

9,903 
30 ,308 

4,243 
70 ,281 
14,660 
89 ,422 

8,181 
10,062 
21 ,960 

803 ,870 
11,426 
10,193 
48 ,640 
23 ,962 
15 ,064 

8,560 
19,084 
36 ,227 

157,291 

7,855 

7,045 

6,034 
23,162 

4,788 

7,956 

9,018 
16,793 

6,111 

120 , 932 


AVERAGE 
INCOME 


6,106 
5,714 
5 365 
5,696 
4,863 
5 398 
5 557 
5,795 
5 272 
4,618 
5 596 
5,219 
5,609 
5,118 
5,113 
4,664 
5 494 
5,497 
5,284 
5,056 
4,620 
5 333 
5 305 
5,822 
5,007 
4,706 
5,456 
5,433 
5,088 
5,414 
5,235 
5,448 
5,221 
5 586 
5,604 
4,969 
4,895 
5,713 
5,079 
5,918 
5,660 
5,499 
5,435 
4,894 
6 ,927 
5 833 
6 ,037 
5,014 
4,794 
5,195 
5 589 
4,182 
5,525 
5 277 
5 984 
5,999 
5,409 


Total Income 


TOTAL PER CENT i 


INCOME OF GRAND 


(in Millions) TOTAL 
52.2 .14 
62.4 GAZ 
73.6 . 20 

102.8 .28 
57.4 1% 
152.8 .42 
51.6 .14 
795.6 2e20 
45.2 Pa 
35.6 210 
81.5 fle 
76.2 A 
32.0 nue 
80.0 ye. 
oer) oy 
66.4 1S 
303-2 2.49 
224.9 62 
62.0 = he 
PLU ea 
58.8 .16 
126.1 .30 
209.7 74 
1,018.8 ZnO 
188.3 Hees 
84.1 p2e 
55.0 Se Le: 
53.3 ag Re 
50.4 .14 
164.1 .45 
Oe Pd .06 
382.9 1.06 
76.5 Pa 
499.5 1.38 
45.8 me 
50.0 .14 
107.5 . 30 

4,592.4 12.67 
58.0 .16 
60.3 me 

2/548 .76 
Tales . 36 
81.9 ee. 
41.9 ble. 
T3232 .36 
214-3: .58 
949.6 2.02 
39.4 on 
Jo76 .09 
eyes: .09 
129.5 .36 
20.0 .06 
44.0 ie 
47.6 Oa es 
100.5 .28 
36:7 .10 
654.1 1.80 


AVERAGE 
TAX 


789 
698 
659 
780 
575 
711 
754 
797 
S23 
509 
745 
326 
680 
601 
579 
288 
723 
690 
689 
624 
22 
681 
672 
784 
345 
270 
325 
690 
585 
709 
587 
723 
630 
Joe 
417 
542 
535 
449 
609 
756 
720 
674 
656 
529 
1,067 
789 
852 
595 
536 
623 
714 
431 
657 
641 
807 
857 
391 


Total Tax 
TOTAL PER CENT D 
TAX OF GRAND 
(in Millions) TOTAL 
Gar .16 
726 .18 
5.0 ae 
14,1 . 34 
6.8 .16 
Zee .48 
7.0 sa 
109.4 2.61 
Lae .07 
Seo .09 
10.9 .26 
4.8 ahi 
oa .09 
9.4 p22 
11004 “Papa 
A .10 
118.8 2.84 
28.2 .67 
Sai .19 
On5 PRS 
Sil .09 
oma .38 
Sa sy 
ov.3 3.28 
nO cS 
4.8 sp 
Sas .08 
Gai, .16 
5.8 .14 
7) as 51 
PLAS .06 
50.8 Tea 
9.2 p22. 
67.6 01) 
3.4 .08 
bid Hh3 
ilieed .28 
S6120 8.62 
Ae as 
ek .18 
S5E0 .84 
16na .39 
) 8 .24 
4.5 lit 
20.4 .49 
28.6 .68 
134.0 3.20 
4.7 all 
Sisto. .09 
S20 .09 
16:5 .39 
23) 205 
52 a2: 
Bye: .14 
one se Pe 
52 13 
47.3 Peake 


Nee ea ee PSS SRS PSS 
TAXABLE CANADIANS BY 89 SELECTED CITIES — (Continued) 


TAX YEAR 1967 


Total Income Total Tax 

aa eee roTAL PER CENT TOTAL PER CENT 
PLACE OF RESIDENCE INCOME NUMBER INCOME (in Mallen) tied ee el (in wilitiaws) sete 
Red Deer Tao oh Oe 60 9,924 ey | S10) 50.9 514! 609 6.0 .14 
PROGING) ccc AMS BY. os 46 53 ,568 Dole 284.6 9 709 38.0 91 
Rouyn & Noranda.... 59 9F285 5,140 Aaa, mes 336 sy 1 .0O7 
St. Catharines. ...... 11 44 ,378 5,908 262.2 2 780 34.6 .83 
St. Hyacinthe........ 86 8) SS 4,624 44.3 MWe? 305 2.9 .07 
Srmeats. eee rs: vA 9,654 4,980 48.1 mls 318 a BO 
Ste cromeasna eee... Ye 8,070 4,972 40.1 Auli 339 Dail .07 
Saint John, N.B...... 80 31,240 4,796 149.8 44 538 16.8 .40 
StOMNS aNilG ae ae 75 31,605 4,907 155.1 43 604 14 .46 
StalhOmasmeeeniee 66 12,557 5,073 637i 5 {Its} 617 TP 0) .18 
SAN ape weec ares soo 2 26 ,811 6,472 7783s .48 910 24.4 .58 
Saskatoon one 38 46 , 732 5,443 254.4 EO 731 34.1 .81 
Sault Ste-Marie...... 17 26 ,562 5,785 5 Siw7. fa 754 20.0 48 
SHAWIMIGANS 0). ss 78 9,369 4,865 45.6 mS 289 PB Sl .06 
Sherbrooken ness. ne 73 21,903 4,970 139.0 mets} S27) 9.1 m2 
Sirariord = |-aeaee ee cx: 63 10,174 5 ,090 5IES .14 626 6.4 .15 
Sudbury - Copper Cliff. 4 46 ,635 6,239 291.0 .80 840 39.2 .93 
Sydney-Glace Bay.... 82 29 ,396 4,783 140.6 R39 466 eine ee 
Thetford Mines...... 5] 6,255 5 ,262 32.9 .09 348 DAD, .05 
TOROS: deed s oe one 52 13 ,446 5-255 70.7 .19 615 8.3 .20 
MOLOMtOye news | ees 13 920 ,466 5 ,858 oy oho) (0) 14.88 864 795.7 18.99 
Trail-Rossland....... 3 7-098 6,259 44.4 SNL 810 Bi, .14 
Trois-Riviéres........ 54 19 ,542 5245 102.5 .28 350 6.8 .16 
TUGUT OPE ee toeyrpetce 83 6,420 ASO 30.4 .08 514 S23 .08 
Valleyfield.......... 68 8,614 5027 ASS alee 324 2.8 .07 
Vancouver. 175... 2 317 ,062 5 ,894 1,868.8 5.16 837 26553 6.33 
MiIGTON aun tas silt cas 35 69,955 AZ 382.8 1.06 685 47.9 1.14 
WellanGirrs nec th. es 29 16 ,662 5555 92.6 .26 696 til © .28 
Winitby: ache. . 18 7,196 By HTP Aqe 5 list 769 5.5 S13 
WWINCSOR a tae 6 80 ,335 6 ,084 488.8 as 802 64.4 1.54 
MVD CG arene iene ier. 53 204 ,184 5,248 IP OVAL AS 2.96 697 142.2 3.39 
NV.OOGSTOG Kee een 45 leo 20) 533i GSeo .18 668 8.0 .19 
RR aan a GETS TST ES ST TT TN A FT SEATED SP SI ROIS Ey AE HST MRE TS ES PTE LES SIS TS RINSED EAT SS Ted 


NOTES: 
e TOTAL INCOME consists of net income from all 

sources before personal exemptions, pension con- 

tributions and standard or other deductions. 

e TOTAL TAX consists of federal income tax, old 

age security tax and provincial income tax for all 

provinces except Quebec which levies its own 

income tax not reported here. The average tax is 

based on this figure. The averages and percentages 

shown for Quebec cities are less than for comparable 

cities in other provinces because they do not include 

the Quebec provincial tax. 67/158 
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TAXABLE ESTATES ASSESSED UNDER THE ESTATE TAX ACT 
FISCAL YEARS 1966-1968 


Number of EstateS:... see os oe 


Assets: (See Note below) 


Real Estate and Mortgages....... 
Stocks’ and shaleSia a. es ae 
Bonds and Debentures.......... 
(ifedinsutanGG sa. koe reeens 
Annuities, Pensions, etc.......... 


Cash, Interest in Businesses, etc..... 


Debts and Quick Successions..... 
Aggregate Net Value...........- 


Giisto Charity... soe = ere ae 
Other Exempt Property...........- 
Basic and Survivor Exemptions..... 
Aggregate Taxable Value.........- 


Tax on Taxable Value........... 


Credits for Provincial and 


Foreign) TAX, GIG.. « ss: Vee ea orn 


ESTATE TAX ASSESSED...... 


1966 


CANADIAN 
DOMICILED 
ESTATES 


5 ,673 
$000 


187 ,581 
308 ,076 
151 ,646 
72 ,988 
20 ,985 
190,107 
931 ,383 


38 ,904 
892 ,480 


29,378 

486 
293 ,420 
569 ,176 
147 ,908 
65 ,991 


81 ,917 


FOREIGN 
ESTATES 


1,595 
$000 


7,965 
61 ,566 
2, Da% 

57 


6 ,865 
79 ,034 


682 
78 ,353 


78 ,353 
11,748 
481 


1967 


CANADIAN 
DOMICILED 
ESTATES 


6,184 
$000 


212 ,859 
326 ,679 
223 , 560 
80 ,620 

24 ,621 
236 ,415 
1,104,754 


41 ,083 
1,063 ,671 


103,195 

540 
321 ,665 
638 ,271 
172,319 
133/20 


98 ,594 


FOREIGN 
ESTATES 


1 ,563 
$000 


4,814 

63 ,330 
1,722 

16 

6 ,871 

76 ,753 


255 
76 ,499 


76 ,499 
11,472 
479 


1968 


CANADIAN 
DOMICILED 
ESTATES 


6 ,688 
$000 


241 ,672 
332 ,529 
172,905 
88 ,390 
29 ,736 
237,131 
1,102 ,363 


49 ,455 
1,052 ,908 


36 ,882 

972 
349 ,195 
665 ,859 
168 ,435 
75 ,486 


92 ,949 


FOREIGN 
ESTATES 


1,565 
$000 


6,776 
64 ,789 
1,991 

46 


ee 


NOTE: 


e ASSETS include only Canadian assets in the case 


of foreign estates. 


e Figures for tax represent tax ASSESSED for the 
fiscal years shown. These will vary somewhat from 
the figures of tax COLLECTED in the same years. 


© 
Queen’s Printer for Canada 
Ottawa, 1970 
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NEV/FO UN BEAND 


SIR HUMPHREY) c!LBERT BUILDING 


165: DUCKWORTH STREET 
ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
TELEPHONE 726-7822 


PRINCE ED \WweRD SEAND 
DOMINION BUILDING 


QUEEN AND RICH MOND STREETS 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P.-E. 
TELEPH ON€@ 894-8538 


NOV ASSGOTIA 
RALSTON BU || DING 
7557 ,HOLLIS ShREER 

HALIFAX) N.S: 
TELER H ONE 23-9263 


FEDERAL UIEDING 
DORCHESTER STREES 
SYDWEY, NUS: 
TEREPHONE 539 2g 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
NEW POs OTF|CENBQIEDING 
CANTOR Biihy STREET 
SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
MELE PHOME 65 724070 


QUEBEC 
POL LA GR"BUIEDING 
7DOPGHAREST. BL VGA 
P.O. BOX 759 
OVEBECY?, Pa 
TELERHONE 69486326 


PEDERAL Bill DFMG 
50, COUTURE STREET 
PLOnBOX 7300 
SHERBROOKE, P.G. 
TELEPHONE 562-3834 


NATIONA. REVER U ERBSTEDING 
SOS) DORGH ESTER BEVDORWEST 
MONT REAd. 1 2355P aes 
TELE P HONENS 79 35300 


INCOME TAX & U,! C\ BUILDING 
Tieivico U AGES R E ESE AS 
ROUYN, P.@ 
TELEPHONE (762-6555 


District 
Taxation 


Onxitiee 


Addresses 


ONT A Ri. 
SAGKSON GEE |N G 
O22 BAN Kime ET 
OT1AW A4, GNPARIS 
MeEePHOME 992-50e 


be ER Albeeski) | L CRRNNG 

CEA R GRIGEEST GEER 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO 
TELEPHONE:54 222831 


NEW FEDERA Be |. BING 
ties | ABONSS R Gea 
BEGG V IEEE” O NARIG 
TELEPHIONE S68=6424 


MACKENZIE Sih. OVS 
SO ADE! AIDEIST Rt Cease 
TORONTO 1;,ONTARIO 
Ewe P H@ N BBSG9- 4 4169 

309-4499 


NAMONAL REVENUE SUTRBING 
7500 Al WS TARE ET AES 
FAM LTO NON TAR 

TEE P Hi@bheet? 5 - ase 


NATIONAL REV c URIBE TEDING 
RieoeRREDERICK S iBem 
KITCH ENBRY ONTARIO 

ah eiee P Hi N Rage - 8 SG 


FEDERAL BARD LNG 
S286 CAURCH ShGeee 
Si) GAcH ARINSSAO NEARS 
peice P HON ANG S Sie 


SsuD UNDAS S TEES 
LON DON, ON FARIC 
MELEPHIONE 433e250% 


7700 Gibby ERS) T YEA E NEVES 
WINDSOR, ONTARTG 
Thee P HID N G56 - 3 4d 


FEDERAL Bee) | ING 
PSenIsCAR SREB S@URE 
SUDBURY, ONTARIO 
TELE P HONPRIGTA - 6434 


RE U FB USN G 
2OIENORTH Assad R Bee 
FORP W|LIGA MONT A RI® 
TEL RRRIONE SZS57754 


MANITOBA 
LLG: | AONE | | Gi 
oot Y Osea EN Gee 
WINNIPEG 4, MANITOBA 
TE rene 2 - Sait 


SASK ATC H BFA N 
ICOM: | ABRIPOING 
5 SPARES T RE ode 
REC !N O@SASIAT CHT ENVIS 
TECEPHOME 525-6761 


GED O NEB U GERI G 
Sos Oth Samer! CAS 
SASKATO 0 N¢ SASKALC H EWAN 
TE Lo E Geigeedes GO 


AL BER A 
CawGARy PUBL! CU! LBS 
20a--eey AV ON U EgS@U T HEA 
CALGARY, ALBERTA 
TEMP ON 8 S Sit 


Fe OE RAR) PUBE\C SRE IG 
Tovey © © laaxND 99th Ae 
ED O NG Reeadis ear T A\ 
TEL Se eee 1 


BRepeeH GOL Miieide 
Beep Als BUILDING 
Soren A LG AV aa VV Be 
P ERRNO N Woes 
TECEPHONE 492-6000 


770 Wes) GEORGES S Ree 
WAIt OUMEED, 56s 
PEP LAs 2 - 7a 


fn OO BE N D @RA SAMBPN UB 
MC TORPA, BC. 
mec CP LM e 3Aieaw 3 


RUKON NBRRITQBY 
: ei | | 
Be. 8ax 2089 
iis” SRB? 
ca mf 


NOTE / NUMBERS CORRESPOND WITH MAP LOCATIONS / SEE BACK COVER 7®® 


